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Desk at 20° slope for 
reading, writing, drawing 





INTRODUCING 





THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 


Top at conventional 
10° slope 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new ““Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 
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desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 


Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 

Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ““The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 
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American Seating Company 
207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Bivd.. Los Angeles 3 








‘Top level for 
manipulative tasks 
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Top raised for easy 
access to book box 


Write us! 


For anything yoy need | 
on this list, . . 


Schoo! Desks and Chairs | 
School Tables | 
Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 


and Chairs 


Filing and Storage Cabinet 
Laboratory Equipment [ 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards an 
Bulletin Boards 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Office and Librar 
School Papers 


d Supplies 


Y Supplies 


Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 


Primary Materials 
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“The State Capitol stands as a worthy 
symbol of California’s high aspirations and 
ideals.” The Centennial is September 9, 1950. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


THE STATE CAPITOL 
Cast in a park of ten undivided city blocks 


made magnificent by a wide expanse of 
green lawn and a notable collection of more 
than 400 varieties of native and exotic trees, 
shrubs and flowers, the State Capitol at 
Sacramento is one of the most beautiful 
and substantial capitol buildings in the 
United States. 


At the Constitutional Convention held at 
Monterey in 1849, San Jose was named as 
the meeting place for the first California 
Legislature. Vallejo was selected as the 
scene for the 1851 sessions of the Legisla- 
ture, which moved on to Sacramento in 
1852. Severe floods in 1853 caused removal 
of the capital to Benicia, but it was returned 
to Sacramento in 1854. 


In 1856, the Legislature appropriated 
$300,000 to construct a Capitol Building on 
the site of the present Sacramento City 
Plaza, but contracting difficulties caused the 
project to be dropped, and another attempt 
was made to move the capital from Sacra- 
mento. 


Finally, in 1860, the Legislature voted 
$500,000 for the Capitol and, by means of 
a competition, M. F. Butler of Sacramento 
was selected as architect. A contract for 
the start of construction was awarded in 
1861, and the cornerstone was laid on May 
15, 1861. 


The building was occupied by the Gov- 
ernor and State officers on November 26, 
1869. The Legislature first used its cham- 
bers on December 6 of the same year. The 
interior was complete at the time, but the 
exterior was not finished until 1874. Thus 
13 years had passed since the laying of the 
cornerstone, and a total of $2,590,000 had 
been expended. 


The interior was extensively altered in 
1906 and 1907, but the exterior of the 
building has stood from 1874 to 1949 
essentially unchanged. On June 3, 1949, 
the Division of Architecturé of the State 
Department of Public Works awarded a 
contract for construction of foundations for 
an addition to the State Capitol. The 
capacity of the building will be greatly 
expanded. The 40 spacious acres of Capitol 
Park are ample to provide a fine setting for 
the enlarged building. 


In the Centennial years, which have 
brought such impressive growth and prog- 
ress to California, the State Capitol stands 
as a worthy symbol of California’s high 
aspirations and ideals. The people throng 
Capitol Park every week-end and holiday, 
to view with pride the noble structure that 
represents the common effort to create here 
a commonwealth worthy of the beloved 
designation, The Golden State. — Nicholas 
E. Wyckoff, Sacramento. 


Cover gre sr by William Stabler, 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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Nj © W The very popular Gel-Sten Hectograph Workbooks are now available as 


GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 


KINDERGARTEN FUN 


PRICE $2.50 EACH 





Gelatin and Spirit Duplicators 


Thirty-two full page outline pictures of 
animals and pets in humorous costumes. 
An enjoyable coloring book for the very 
young. 

Kindergarten and First Grade 


READING READINESS 


An excellent book for training in correct 
eye movements, observation, comparison 
of size, coordination of hand and eye, 
discrimination, and memory. 

Pre-primer 


| CAN DO IT 


Cutting, pasting and coloring. Divided 
into six sections — Likenesses and differ- 
ances, Completion, Separation, Selection, 
Association, and Sequence. A very fine 
foundation for learning to read. 


Pre-primer 


READING SEATWORK A 


Interesting pre-primer and first grade 
reading material for children who are in 
the early stages of learning to read. One 
unit on the colors and one on the family. 

First Grade 


READING SEATWORK B 


A continuation of Reading Seatwork A, 
progressing through the introduction of 
household pets and common farm animals, 
the sounds they each make and pictured 
comparison of words. 


First Grade 


READING SEATWORK C 


A continuation of Reading Seatwork B, 
presenting pictured action words, match- 
ing words and pictures, and additional 
words with interesting seatwork on each 


page. 
First Grade 


READING SEATWORK EXERCISES 


This splendid book is designed to provide 
silent reading material and tests to de- 
velop ability to do independent thinking, 
to follow printed directions, and to find 
the main ideas in a sentence. 


First and Second Grades 


FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK | 


An introduction to numbers and what they 
mean. Lots of cutting and pasting, count- 
ing, coloring, and writing numbers. Pre- 
sents words used with numbers, "more 
than," "less than," ete. 

First Grade 


THE FARM 


Farm animals and pets add interest to the 
story of the farmer, his family, the pro- 
duce they grow, and the services of the 
horses, cows, sheep, chickens, pigs, etc. 


First, Second, and Third Grades 


SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


Large outline pictures depicting the sea- 
sons, holidays, historical birthdays, and 
seasonal events of the school year, with 
suggestions for posters and Valentines to 
make. 

All Grades 


BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


A separate and appropriate classroom 
decorative border for each month of the 
school year with complete instructions and 
suggestions for making the decorating of 
the classroom interesting and enjoyable 
to the children. 

All Grades 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Outline Maps of the 48 states all the same 
scale so that when cut out they form a 
complete puzzle-map of the U.S. Also 
U. S. growth and possessions, World map, 
Continents, and map symbols and terms 
defined and illustrated. 

All Grades 


In Ordering Add California Sales Tax and Delivery Charge 


Each book consists of thirty-two 81/," x 11" carbon masters carefully printed 


with the finest spirit duplicating materials available, and packaged in a 


Supp L es 


sealed transparent mosture-proof plastic envelope to keep the contents fresh and in perfect condition. 


Hactograph and Spirit Workbooks 





Gel-Sten Supply Company 


944 So. Hill Street 


Telephone TUcker 3911 


Store Hours —9-6 Monday Thru Saturday 


Los Angeles 15, California 





Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 
needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 


LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. CT-80 


Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Nome 


Address Sauer. 


Zone State 


ee 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘“‘Scotch”” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ““Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected mate 
which is then played in class, after which .. . 


. Students reco 
recordings give students invaluable help. 
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SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 



















UMC 
Tape 





IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 













in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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EDUCATION in a World at War 


LTHOUGH the present world situation is indefinite and uncertain, it is now evident that 
A the world is again at war. This is in reality the first world war. For the first time in history 

an organization of Nations is attempting to use force to establish a disciplined world order. 
Every American teacher must accept the responsibility of constant classroom interpretation of 
the fact that it is not the United States, but the United Nations which is fighting to establish 
peace and order in Korea. Even if the present “incident” remains localized indefinitely, the 
world is entering a period of military activity which for a generation may overshadow other 
phases of economic and social life. 





Even more disastrous than the economic maladjustments inherent in a military society is 
the psychological effect of the fear which inevitably accompanies the portentous possibility of 
atomic warfare. This irrational and emotional condition will motivate public opinion to illogical 
and unpredictable developments. However, out of the welter of present uncertainties some 
unpleasant facts seem evident: 


1. There will be a sharp increase in taxation at the Federal level. 
2. There will be some type of stabilization of prices, wages, credit and profits in America. 


3. Defense activity will soon produce critical shortages in many materials, necessitating 
some priority system for the distribution of such items. 


4. The necessary step-up of industrial productivity will produce, within months, a labor 
market in which it will again be financially more advantageous for capable young people to 
oe enter business or industry than to enter the teaching profession. . 
and 
rom 


5. The standard of living of the people of the world will be substantially lowered. This is 
especially true in the United States. 


6. Population will be even more heavily concentrated in California and within the state 
in certain critical areas. 


Each of these possible eventualities is a step toward regimentation and a step away from 
our traditional freedom. In any protracted period of necessary restriction and control, it will 
be the American Public School which must keep alive the tradition of human liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom, the perpetuation of which is the basic issue in the present world crisis. 


One of the most difficult philosophical contradictions faced by man is the fact that freedom- 
loving people must temporarily accept some of the techniques of totalitarianism in order effec- 
tively to fight it. It will be up to the schools to keep means and ends in proper relationship in 


America. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS TO BE INTENSIFIED 


Every probable effect of the war emergency has an effect on some already complex educa- 
tional problem. School finance will tend to become more difficult, overcrowding of pupils 
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inadequate. 


more acute, teacher supply will be curtailed and the purchasing power of teacher salaries more 





There may be those among us who will argue as to the inevitability of these conclusions 
and certainly all of us will question vigorously their desirability. However, it would be the 
height of professional folly for us to ignore their probability and to neglect to plan courageously 
to prevent them if possible, and at all events to meet them in stch fashion that the adverse 


effects upon our children will be minimized. 


HISTORY NEED NOT REPEAT ITSELF 


One of the most persistent fallacies in human thinking is the conviction that History must 
repeat itself. Because the education of children has always been curtailed in wartime, we need 
not assume either the wisdom or necessity of such sacrifices. The great expenditure of human 
and material resources in war makes even more imperative the conservation of the capacities 
of our children for the reconstruction which must follow any long-term defense effort. It is the 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS MUST BE ACCELERATED 


duty of our profession effectively to keep this fact before the public. 


It must be accepted as axiomatic that the first responsibility of every teacher is now to 
do a better job of teaching than ever before, but this will not be enough. If, in the face of 
military disciplines, the school.is to remain a free institution; if, in spite of a stringent economy, 
the educational advantages of our children are to be protected; and if teachers are to continue 
their fight for professional status, we must have more adequate organizational programs at all 
levels. As time goes on, problems will emerge with frightening suddenness. As a profession 
we must be prepared to act with efficiency and speed. No crisis is without its opportunity. The 
days immediately ahead will give teachers a chance to demonstrate their high professional 


status. 


At this time teachers as individuals and as a profession may well remember the immortal 





lines of Edward Everett Hale, — “To look up and not down, To look forward and not back, 


By Robert E. McKay 


leading roles in the 29th annual 

meeting of the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association, July 3-7, at St. Louis. 


C ALIFORNIA educators played 


With 200 delegates from this state 
helping to swell the attendance to a 
record-breaking crowd of nearly 
5,000 persons, the convention swung 
through a busy week of action which 
included the banning of Communists 
from NEA membership and the re- 
affirmation of support for Federal aid 
and for the United Nations. 


Twenty-one Californians partici- 
pated in the program as speakers or 
leaders. Miss Mary Virginia Morris 
of Los Angeles, active leader for many 
years in CTA, and last year Director 
of the Southwestern Region of NEA 
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To look out and not in — and To lend a hand.” —- A.F.C. 


California at St. Louis 


RESUME OF THE NEA SUMMER MEETING 


Department of Classrom Teachers, 
was elected National President of that 
Department. Dr. Rex Turner of Oak- 
land, President of California Teachers 
Association, was appointed a member 
of the NEA Legislative Commission, 
succeeding State Executive Secretary 
Arthur F. Corey, whose term on the 
commission expired. 


California’s experience in meeting 
many of the problems considered at 
the discussion groups and clinics was 
liberally referred to throughout the 
convention. Observers concluded that 
California enjoys an enviable position 
of leadership in professional activities 
in the United States. 

California recorded the largest gain 
in NEA memberships last year, upping 
its total by 2,343 to a new high of 
34,588, the convention was told. She 


is second only to Pennsylvania, which 
has 37,702. California, however, has 
683, the largest number of life mem: 
bers. 


Nearly 100 Californians traveled to 
the convention city aboard a special 
Santa Fe train. A full 3-day schedule 
of activity was planned by Mrs. Hazel 
Blanchard of Fresno, vice-president of 
CTA Central Section and recreation 
chairman on the special train. The 
program was engaged in enthusiasti- 
cally by the group, with card tourna: 
ments, community singing and a hi 
lariously funny stunt night program 
directed jointly by Mrs. Alma Walker 
of Fellows and Fred Bewley of 
Whittier. 


The anti-Communist action of the 
convention came in a by-law amend: 
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A trio of Presidents at the NEA summer meeting at St. Louis, left to right: Dr. Rex H. 
Turner of Oakland, President of the California Teachers Association; Miss Corma Mowrey 
of West Virginia, newly-elected President of the National Education Association; Miss 
Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, newly-elected President of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


ment stating that “no person shall be 
admitted or continued in membership 
in the NEA who advocates or who is 
a member of the Communis: Party of 
the United States or of any organiza- 
tion that advocates changing the form 
of government of the United States by 
azy means not provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


HOLT HITS SCHOOL ENEMIES 
President Andrew D. Holt, in a 
convention address, hit at “groups 
whose primary purpose apparently is 
to weaken the public schools or at. 








A Letter of Appreciation 


To All California NEA Delegates: 


Teachers. 


carried on for the victorious outcome. 


INCE I do not have all of your addresses I have had to take this means to say “Thank 
You” for all that you did to elect me president of the NEA Department of Classroom 


One of the most gratifying parts of the election was the vigorous and dignified campaign 
How I wish you might have shared with me the 


least to arouse public doubt concern- 
ing the value of their program.” 

Increased necessity for a stepped- 
up program of public relations was 
stressed by Dr. Corey, who reported 
on the findings of a 3-day discussion 
group. The schools must meet public 
criticism that they are failing in their 
assigned tasks and must take positive 
action to overcome the toc-common 
belief that teaching is a job that any- 
one can do, he said. 


Miss Corma Mowrey of Charleston, 
West Virginia, was elected NEA Pres- 
ident for 1950-51. 


many complimentary remarks I heard about the splendid way the Californians campaigned 
in my behalf. Many people were greatly pleased with the professional and ethical way 


you people worked. 


I shall always be grateful for the confidence which the Californians and the classroom 
teachers of the nation have in me. My sincere prayer and hope is that I will always merit 


that confidence. 
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Most gratefully yours, 


Mary Virginia Morris. 


MISS MORRIS 


PRESIDENCY 





WINS 


CALIFORNIA'S role of educational 

leadership again has been spot- 
lighted in national attention with the 
election last July of Miss Mary Vir- 
ginia Morris, of Los Angeles, as Presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Miss Morris was 
named to the high position in an 


election held at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the NEA. 


One of California’s best known and 
most respected teacher leaders, Miss 
Morris proved by her election to be 
held in equally high esteem by the 
classroom teachers of the nation. 


The new national president, a class- 
room teacher in the Soto Street Ele- 
mentary School in Los Angeles, has 
for many years played a leading role 
both in CTA and NEA affairs. She 
served continuously many terms as a 
member of the CTA State Board of 
Directors and has recently completed 
a term as Southwestern Regional Di- 
rector of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Besides her work in educational 
organizations Miss Morris has been a 
leader in the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the California 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. She is an ac- 
tive member of PEO and was first 
president of Chi Chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 


Mary Virginia Morris 







































ASSOCIATION PURCHASES NEW HOME 


CTING on the authorization of 
the State Council of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Directors of 

California Teachers Association has 
purchased an office building located 
at the corner of Sutter and Taylor 
Streets, San Francisco. The structure 
is a 6-story steel and concrete Class A 
building which, with reasonable altera- 
tions, should house the Association's 
office activities for many years to 
come. 


The building is downtown, easily 
accessible by public transportation, 
and within a few blocks of leading San 
Francisco hotels. Architects are now 
at work on plans for the remodeling 


of the upper three floors, which will 
provide modern office facilities for the 
staff, comfortable and commodious 
reception-rooms, an attractive confer- 
ence-room for the Board of Directors, 
and other facilities to make the build- 
ing a usable educational center for all 
types of smaller meetings. Larger 
groups, such as the State Council of 
Education, can still be more econom- 
ically housed at one of the major 
hotels in the vicinity. 


The Board of Directors contem- 
plates that the total cost of the prop- 
erty, including the necessary remodel- 
ing, will be $325,000. That portion of 


Bene 


the building not occupied by the Aggo. 
ciation will continue to be rented 
including two stores on the ground 
floor. 


The CTA State Council gave notice 
last April of the intention of raisin 
the dues of the Association to $7, with 
specific instructions that the dollar 
increase be earmarked for the building 
project. It is hoped that with the 
supplementary revenue derived from 
tenants and the savings on rent in 
present quarters, the building can be 
paid for in 5 years. This program will 
give the CTA one of the most modern 
and efficient headquarters of any of 
the state teachers associations. 


a 
‘ 
at 
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$300 or more next year, defeat Proposition 1 on 


[J s00« you want California teachers’ salaries cut 
next November’s ballot! 


Slashing teachers’ salaries isn’t exactly what the 
proposition says it aims to do, but that surely would he 
one of its effects. 


If school people should sit back and permit Proposi- 
tion 1 to pass this year, what we now call a financial 
crisis would immediately degenerate into chaos. 


For teachers — an almost assured loss of several hun- 
dred dollars from all salaries in nearly every district, 
and complete abandonment of salary schedules in many. 


For administrators and board members — heartaches 
compounded on headaches as they try to carry on the 
school program with a loss of a quarter of the local 
revenue. 


For the children — another watering-down of an al- 
ready diluted educational opportunity . . . larger classes, 
fewer supplies, less equipment. 


Proposition 1 simply would exempt all personal 
property from taxation by either the State or local 
governments. To most people, that would mean simply 
a few paltry dollars and a nuisance eliminated from 
their tax bill by abolishing the levy on their home 
furnishings. 


However, that’s not the whole story. Merchandise 
inventories in retail and wholesale merchandise estab- 
lishments . . . much industrial equipment . . . private 
railroad cars . . . bank franchises — all these now are 
taxed but would not be if this measure should carry. 

All of these combined would mean a loss of $150 
million in revenues to local governmental units — 
including schools, and possibly another $50 million in 
State revenue. 


Losses to the counties might be restored through 
shifting the burden to real estate, so the h&me owners 
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WARNING! Defeat Proposition One! 


By ARTHUR F. COREY 


would be paying more, not less, than before. Cities 
may utilize other sources of revenue, such as the sales 
tax, to make up for the loss. But schools, temporarily at 
least, would be helpless. Tax limits prevent them from 
shifting the costs. They simply must suffer the loss 
of income. 


Not a single argument offered in support of this 
measure is even remotely valid. There is no evidence 
whatever that the personal property tax has hindered 
California’s industrial and trade development. On the 
contrary, the only two states which showed industrial 
growth comparable to California's between 1939 and 
1947 both had personal property taxes similar to ours. 


Costs of collecting this tax are quite low and the 
implication that 75 per cent of the revenue goes to pay 
costs of collection is ridiculous beyond debate. 


For teachers, the basic facts are these: 


Only a few large taxpayers would benefit by this 
amendment, and a good many of them, realizing its 
unsound and damaging effects on governmental func- 
tions, are joined in opposition; 


California schools would lose nearly a fourth of ‘their 
local revenue; 


The first impressions of this measure are misleading 
and might win the votes of home owners and tenants 
if they did not realize that they would be injured rather 
than benefitted by its passage; in short it could easily 
become law through inadequate information to the 
voters. 


PREPARE NOW FOR VIGOROUS FIGHT 


EACHERS are represented on the statewide cam- 

paign steering committee. Teachers likewise must give 
personal and organized support in every local and county 
committee that is established. Further campaign sug- 
gestions or instructions will come later, but preparation 
for a vigorous fight is in order now for every parent, 
teacher, and friend of Public Education. 





































































The Indiana Conference 


By Dr. Sonoma Cooper, Berkeley; Chairman CTA State Committee on 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


HE 1950 Conference of the 

i National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards was held at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, June 27-30, to 
consider the question of Evaluative 
Criteria for Teacher Education Pro- 
grams and to develop a_ tentative 
Statement of Professional Standards 
for Institutions that Prepare Teachers. 


The problem was divided into 14 
parts, and two parallel groups worked 
independently to develop reports on 
each part. These reports will not be 
published, but will be available to 
individuals and groups that are work- 
ing to obtain professional evaluation 
of all teacher education institutions in 
the United States. 


The topics for group discussion, and 
some highlights from group reports 
will give an idea of the scope and difh- 
culty of the problem considered: 


1. Institutional Objectives should 
be determined by the democratic proc- 
ess, in which faculty, consumers of 
teacher education, and the lay public 
participate, and the personnel of the 
institution should have a clear under- 
standing of these objectives. 


2. Professional Personnel. Institu- 
tions that prepare good teachers must 
be staffed with instructors of superior 
personal, professional and technical 
qualifications. 


3. Institutional Organization. The 
teacher education program should be 
under unified control, autonomous 
within its own area, and should origi- 
nate democratically by the participa- 
tion of all agencies and organizations 
which have specific interest in edu- 
cational problems. Institutions should 
le so organized that all departments 
concerned with the teacher education 
program may bring competence and 
concern to bear upon the program, but 
the department of education should 
determine the curriculum and content, 
both general and professional, in the 
teacher education program. 


4. Facilities and Resources. Evalua- 
tion of the program of teacher prepa- 
ration must take into consideration all 
the resources available to the institu- 
tion and the degree to which these 
facilities are being put to good use. 
An adequate field staff should be 
allotted time to develop community- 
institution relationships. 
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5. Financial Support and Financial 
Policy. The cost for a teacher educa- 
tion program must compare favorably 
with the cost of similar programs in 
higher education in other professional 
schools. Teacher education institutions 
must be fiscally independent and free 
from interference by non-educational 
agencies. 


6. Student Personnel Policy and 
Programs should be a _ cooperative 
endeavor with responsibility shared by 
professional organizations, pre-college 
schools, teacher education institutions, 
State Departments of Education, and 
the lay public. The program should 
be in accord with the objectives of the 
institution, and should be designed to 
serve the real needs of students indi- 
vidually and in groups. 


7, 8,9. Programs (of General Edu- 
cation, of Specialization, of Profes- 
sional Education) for Securing Initial 
Competencies as Related to Teaching. 
General Education should be deter- 
mined by the needs of individuals and 
society. It should be articulated with 
high school work and coordinated in 
the college with the specialized and 
professional education programs. Spe- 
cialization in subject areas should be 
different in content and in degree for 
the elementary and the secondary 
teacher. It should be planned and 
directed in terms of (a) the age level 
and maturity of children and (b) the 
community served by the college. The 
professional program should provide a 






well-planned sequence of theoretic 
orientation and concrete experiences 
in the areas of competencies desired jp 
a beginning teacher. The prospective 
teacher should understand the organj. 
zation of schools. Ethical and profes. 
sional values should be developed by 
familiarity with and early participation 
in professional organizations. 


10. Provisions Beyond the Under. 
graduate Level for Maintaining and 
Increasing Teaching Effectiveness, 
with Emphasis Upon Master’s-Degree 
Programs for Teachers. The Master's 
Degree program may not always pro- 
vide the competencies that are con 
sidered essential for success in teach- 
ing. The fifth year should be consid 
ered as an integral part of the entire 
teacher education program, with labo. 
ratory experience if it is taken before 
regular teaching experience has been 
obtained. 


11. Programs for the Preparation of 
Supervisors, Administrators and Pro. 
fessional Personnel in Areas of Special 
School Services should develop demo- 
cratic attitudes, provide the same gen: 
eral education as that provided for 
teaching levels, and develop under. 
standing of the relationships among 
educational goals, administrative tech- 
niques and human relations. 


12. Institutional Services to School 
Systems and Teachers in the Field. 
The institution should be so organized 
that the Department of Education can 
develop a positive program of educa 
tional service for public schools and 
public school teachers. This program 
should be developed through the co- 
operation of the teacher education 
institution, local administration, teach- 
ers and teacher organizations, the State 


(Please turn to Page 28) 


California educators at national meeting — Representing California at the 1950 National 
Conference on Teacher Education and Professional Standards at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, were these four educational leaders. Left to right: Annamae 
Morrison, teacher, Rio Vista; Dr. Sonoma Cooper, high school teacher, Berkeley; Doris 
Schenck, teacher, Santa Ana, and Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose, vice-president, United 
Business Education Association. Mrs. Margaret Hill of Santa Barbara, representing the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, was not present when the picture of the 
California group was taken, but was also a participant at the Conference. 
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SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS 


Important items from the meeting 
of June 10 of the CTA State Board of 
Directors: 


HE affiliation of the California 
Business Education Association was 
approved. 


Dates, for the current school year, 
for the Board of Directors meetings 
were adopted: August 26, October 7, 
December 8, December 9, 1950; Feb- 
ruary 3 and April 14, 1951. 


Erwin A. Dann of Fresno, immedi- 
ate past president of the Association, 
was made Chairman of the CTA State 
Committee on Legislation. 


The State Executive Secretary was 
authorized to make public statements 
in opposition to the Personal Property 
Tax Exemption proposal, which has 
qualified for a place as Proposition 
Number One on the November ballot. 
This proposal is a very dangerous one 
for the public schools, since it would 
remove all personal property taxes 
from the tax rolls and would force 
school districts to seek other sources 
for their principal revenue. 


CTA Fall Trainmg Program 


WO new weekend conferences have been added to the fall training program 
\ sponsored this year by the various Sections of California Teachers Association 
for local association leaders. 

Both of the new conferences have been located in ideally beautiful settings. 
Leaders from the Northern Section will gather September 22-24 at Manzanita Lake 
in Lassen Park. The North Coast Section has scheduled its first leadership confer- 
ence October 13-15 at luxurious Benbow’s Lodge, most elegant of the Redwood 
Highway resorts. 


In each of these sessions, special stress will be laid on mapping action programs 
and designing technics for rural associations where problems of distance and 
communications complicate general participation. 

*The Southern Section wili sponsor its 10th annual conference at Camp Seeley, 
near Crestline in the San Bernardino Mountains, September 29-October 1, and the 
Bay Section’s 9th annual Asilomar is set for October 27-29. Since Asilomar is 
located in the heart of their area, the Central Coast Section again will send its 
leaders to the Bay Section meetings. 


November 10-12 are the dates for the Central Section’s 3rd conference at Asilo- 


mar, where leaders in all of the meetings will follow a new type of program devised 
to give uniform direction to all local association activities in that area. 


Besides the weekend meetings, 8 field conferences have been booked in the 
Northern Section and 1 in the Central Section during October. The 5 Bay Section 
field conferences are planned for November. In January and February 8 more 
will be held in the Central Coast and Central Sections. 

Dates for Southern Section field conferences have not been announced, but plans 
include meetings in Santa Barbara, Ventura, Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
San Diego and Los Angeles counties, most of them during the fall months. 

With the two additional weekend conferences and the expanded schedule of 
workshop or field conferences, the Leadership Program this year, even more than 
before, will offer teachers throughout the State opportunity to meet with leaders 


of their professional association and to receive information and direction to vitalize 
their local activities. 





(TA State Headquarters Staff at Work 


SECRETARY 
TO THE EXECUTIVE 


RIVATE Secretary to the Executive head 

of the California Teachers Association 
is a position requiring long experience, 
broad information and untiring effort. 


Miss Helen Johnson, for many years a 
member of the headquarters staff, combines 
these qualifications with an unfailing good 
humor and unlimited patience. 


She possesses familiarity with the many 
contacts required of the Executive Secretary, 
makes all his appointments, carries on his 
personal correspondence, and reminds him 
of all the things he would otherwise forget. 


A good secretary can go a long way 
in making a tolerable executive out of an 
otherwise inefficient man. Helen Johnson 
is a good secretary. 


In addition to all her other duties she 
serves as secretary to the Committee on 


School Finance. — A.F.C. 
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CALIFORNIAS 


BIRTHDAY 


By Bess Danielson, Teacher L-H 5, Grant School, Oakland 


This is a pageant of California’s growth, written for elementary school 
children. Classroom social studies and rhythms are fitted together for a 


Centennial play. 


School orchestra plays while people 
are being seated. 

Song: America. 

Reader 1: “It will be 100 years on 
September 9th since California joined 
the United States. This play repre- 
sents the growth of California; how 
our forefathers broke the trails, built 
the missions, settled their problems, 
established homes, and became a part 
of our union.” 

Reader 2: “When the good Father 
Pena came up from the South, great 
fields of poppies and lupin greeted 
him.” 

Kindergarten enter with orange and 
blue caps, spread over the field going 
through movements of growth as if a 
breeze is blowing. Butterflies and bees 
can flit from flower to flower. Priest 
enters as flowers settle in quiet po- 
sition. 

Father: “What a beautiful land. 
The flowers are abundant.” (Kneels 
with his cross and prays.) “Oh, Father, 
who art in Heaven, thank You for 
guiding me into this wonderful valley. 
Help me make Christians of these 
people who live here.” 

Indians: (Gather while he is kneel- 
ing. Poppies rise and skip to seats. 
Indians have a captive and dance a 
war dance.) 

Father (holding up his cross) : “God 
bless you, my children, what are you 
doing? Do you not know it is wrong 
to harm thy neighbor? Let him go.” 

Pantomime: (Chief motions to his 
men to be seated. He walks to the 
Father, makes signs, goes back and 
frees prisoner. Prisoner rushes to 
Father and drops on knees.) 

Father (raises cross): “Blessed be 
my children.” (Indians follow Father 
off.) 

Reader 1: The Indians learned to 
love the kind Father. 

Reader 2: Missions were built. 

Reader 1: Indians went to live there. 

Reader 2: For years happiness 
reigned in this land. 

Reader 1: The tall, handsome, white 
toothed Spaniard came up from the 
South. 

Pantomime: (Spaniard enters, sur- 
veys, shapes bricks, beckons.) 
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Reader 2: They took the earth and 
built white adobe, red roofed homes. 

Reader 1: Beautiful women and 
happy children ornamented these 
ranches. : 

Dance: First grade cowboy or va- 
quero). 

Reader 2. The Spaniards built the 
first town of Monterey. 

Reader 1: For 53 years their flag 
waved over the State. 

Reader 2: Visitors were welcome 
and most royally treated. 

Reader 1: The Spaniard sang, played 
the guitar, the violin or flute. 

Reader 2: The gay vaquero lassoed 
his animals from highly-decorated 
saddles. 

Reader 1: For entertainment they 
danced and shouted. 

Dance: Spanish. 

Reader 2: The Russians came down 
from Alaska and settled Fort Ross. 

Reader 1: Many flags flew over 
California. 

Reader 2: The trapper came. 

Pantomime: (Two fur-capped 
scouts search a path.) 

Reader 1: There was a revolution in 
Mexico. The new government called 
ail the Franciscan Fathers home. 
Broken-heartedly the priests left, for 
they loved the Indians and knew the 
Indians were unprepared to govern 
and protect themselves. 

Pantomime: (Mission Indian scene.) 

Reader 2: Plundering, thieving, 
greedy Spanish, Mexican and Ameri- 
can men robbed the unprotected 
people. 

Reader 1: Trouble followed. Roofs 
fell. Shining white plaster crumbled. 
Cattle were stolen. 

Reader 2: Captain Sutter built a 
protective fort in Sacramento. 

Reader 1: Gold was discovered. 
(Pantomime, man panning gold.) 

Reader 2: The covered wagon came. 

Pantomime: Slowly one covered 
wagon enters while talking goes on. 

Reader 1: Adventurous people; 
young, fearless people; old, sensible 
people; children; brave women; 
preachers; doctors; and followers of 
the soil came; Gold! Gold! All to dig 
gold. 


Pantomime: An evening in camp. 
Sing Oh, Susannah! Have one or two 
boys sing to a violin. Others sit around 
fire and motion like they were clap. 
ping time. Procession moves on. 

Dance: Early American. 

Reader 2: Men were greedy. 

Reader 1: A lawless period followed, 
Americans ask for help. 

Reader 2: John Fremont, with Kit 
Carson as a guide, came from the 
United States to investigate. Fremont 
raised the Bear Flag, hoping it would 
be his Republic. (Have two boys 
raise the Bear Flag.) 

Reader 1: For 48 days the Bear Flag 
flew over California. 

Reader 2: California joined the 
Unied States on September 9, 1850. 
(Raise United States Flag. All stand 
and give Pledge of Allegiance. While 
still standing, sing America the Beau- 
tiful.) . 

Reader 1: People rushed into the 
new State. 

Reader 2: Fruit, grain and cattle 
were farmed. The country thrived. 

Dance: Farmers and Farmerettes. 

Reader 1: Folks were joyous. The 
Nineties glittered with gayety. 

Reader 2: The people played, sang 
and were happy. 

Dance: Virginia Reel; Heel and Toe 
Polka. 

Reader 1: The car was invented. 
Oil was discovered. 

Reader 2: It was called flowing gold. 

Reader 1: Immigrants kept coming. 

Song: Covered Wagon or Califor: 
nia Here I Come. 

Reader 2: Wars were fought. 

Reader 1: Peace was signed. People 
again can play. 

Reader 2: They ride, they swim, 
skate, they dance. 

Dance: Square dances — The Ocean 
Wave; Three Little Sisters. 

Reader 1: California offers happi 
ness to all who strive to keep it. 

Reader 2: Freedom from Fear. 

Reader 1: Freedom from Want. 

Reader 2: Freedom of Speech. 

Reader 1: And Freedom to worship 
God as we choose. 

Reader 2: We will conclude our pro’ 
gram with a Dance, Sicilian Circle. 
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REPORT FROM THE PRESIDENT 


sittings: 


The above word holds various 
meanings. To many of us it was and 
js an invitation to join Uncle Sam's 
Armed Forces. My greetings, how- 
ever, are to welcome both old and 
new CSTA members to a new school 
year and to an ever-increasingly active 
CSTA organization. 


The outlook of the world has taken 
on a serious aspect because of the re- 
cent threat to world peace. If we are 
to have real and lasting peace it will 
be through the medium of education. 
We as prospective teachers will play 
a major role in this field. 


The word Education is highly 
feared by dictators and would-be 
world conquerors. It is through Edu- 
cation that we rise above the mass and 
are able to assert ourselves as leaders 
and guides. Realizing the seriousness 
of present-day conditions makes it 
more imperative that we continue in 
professional growth and _ personality 
development —the objectives of 


CSTA. 


Progress 


Our CSTA was organized in 1937, 
with a membership of approximately 
300. It is gratifying and commendable 
that today we have passed the 4,000 
mark. By diligent work we may real- 
ize a 100% membership of all students 
in teacher-education.. 


How can each individual help in the 
enlistment of new members? The fol- 
lowing suggestions offer a few ways 
this may be done: 


1. Personal contact of each CSTA 
member with prospective student 
teachers. 


mr 


Distribution and _ publicity of 
CSTA information. 


. An active local chapter pro- 
gram, working in conjunction 
with other school organizations. 
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4. Stimulation of interest in CSTA 
through social as well as educa- 
tional meetings. 


5. Encouragement of participation 
and support of faculty members. 


Program 


The professional growth of CSTA 
is apparent in the promising program 
already formulated for this year. 


The promotion of a plan for officers 
training is a new and important step 
toward more efficient chapter pro- 
gramming and organization. The first 
meeting for officers training will be 
held October 27-29 at Asilomar. From 
each chapter the president, sponsor, 
and one other officer will attend this 
conference. 


Another new step to help increase 
the efficiency of the CSTA will be a 
series of regional meetings, — Novem- 
ber 4, Stockton; November 11, Los 
Angeles; February 24, San Francisco; 
March 3, Los Angeles. These will bet- 
ter unify chapters whose schools are 
in fairly close proximity. Plans are 
under way to present active, interest- 
ing and educational programs for 
these and other meetings. 


Further information regarding the 


above activities will be available to all 
chapters in the near future. 


On the Serious Side 


There has never before in the 
world’s history been a time when there 
was as great a need for educators. Al- 
though many prospective teachers 
and CSTA members may be called 
upon to enter the Armed Services this 
academic year, it is imperative that we 
continue to build and have faith in 
the future. 


I am looking forward to seeing and 
becoming acquainted with many of 
you this year. Please feel free to offer 
any suggestions that you believe will 
better our organization. 


John F. Clark, 
State President, 
Chico State College 





WHEN TEACHER TURNS PARENT 


WE admit to child psychology advance, 
And agree naught’s left to either fate 

or chance. 

Then, the shattering surprise, 

To be made to realize 

That our daughter, unaware 

Of these efforts for her care, 

Ignores all that’s been done; 

And goes her way; it’s much more fun. 


Gone the stress on verbs and tense. 

Interest lags in sentence sense. 

Few are amazed at this change in things; 
It’s part of the program parenthood brings! 


— By Beatrice K. Kess, Teacher, 
Jordan Junior High, School, 
Burbank. 


State officers of the California Student Teachers Association — Left to right: President 
John F. Clark, Chico State College; Secretary, Corliss Kranz, Whittier College; Vice 
President, Irving D. Croshier, University of Southern California. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Miriam Spreng 


IRIAM SPRENG, President of CTA 

Southern Section, has been a visiting 
teacher on the Guidance Bureau staff of the 
San Diego City Schools for 18 years. She 
received her AB at Oberlin College and her 
Masters in Social Work at the University 
of Toledo, and has attended summer ses- 
sions at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia, Ohio State, School of 
Social Service Administration at Chicago 
University, and League College at Pennsyl- 
vania State. Her experience before coming 
to San Diego consisted of social work in 
relief and child welfare agencies in Toledo 
and Richmond, Virginia; in elementary 
classroom teaching in Toledo; and in visit- 
ing teacher work in Toledo and Portland, 
Oregon. 


Miss Spreng has taken an active part in 
professional organizations for the last ten 
years, serving her local group as ethics 





Miriam Spreng 


chairman, vice-president, membership chair- 
man, and president. She is a member of 
the board of directors of the San Diego 
Teachers Retirement System. For a number 
of years she was chairman of the salary 
evaluating committee of the San Diego City 
Schools. 


In the Southern Section Miss Spreng has 
been chairman of the ethics commission, 
member of the board of directors, and vice- 
president. In the State association she is 
now serving as chairman of the ethics com- 
mission, as a member of the State council, 
and of the legislative committee. 


Besides her teachers association activities 
Miss Spreng is regional chairman of the 
National Association of School Social 
Workers, has been vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Nu Chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, secretary of the San Diego Council 
on Teacher Recruitment, education chair- 
man of the Area Council of Camp Fire 
Girls, is a member of the Community Wel- 
fare Council and is active in local social 
work and Coordinating Council groups. 
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TWO NEW CTA SECTION PRESIDENTS 


Elizabeth Corson 


T*LIZABETH A. CORSON, president of 

CTA Bay Section, is a supervisor of 
instruction in the Stanislaus County Schools. 
Native of Stanislaus County, she received 
her early education in Ransom Elementary 
School, the Modesto High School and the 
Modesto Junior College. She was gradu- 
ated from the College of the Pacific with 
a degree in education, at that time receiving 
a general elementary teaching credential. 
She has done graduate work at University 
of Southern California and College of the 
Pacific, and in 1943 was granted an admin- 
istration credential as elementary school 
executive. 


Her 17 years of experience as a teacher 
include 13 years on the faculty of Ceres 
Elementary School, where she served suc- 
cessively as classroom teacher, teaching 
vice-principal, and supervisor. For one year 
she was teaching-principal of the Ransom 
Elementary School. She has held her present 
position on the county staff since August, 
1949. 


Actively interested in ‘professional affairs, 
Miss Corson was a member of the board of 
directors, Stanislaus County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, was elected for a third term as a 
representative to CTA Bay Section Council, 
and was for 19 months the vice-president of 
the section. She has been secretary and vice- 
president of the Stanislaus County Elemen- 
tary Principals Association; is a member of 
the teacher education committee of the San 
Joaquin Section, California School Supervi- 





Elizabeth Corson 


sors Association; is affiliated with California 
Elementary School Administrators Associa- 
tion, Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, National Council of 
Teachers of English, NEA and ACE. She 
has attended NEA conventions in Denver, 
Boston and St. Louis and the 1950 Con- 
ference of the ASCD held in Denver. 


Miss Corson is a past matron of Smyrna 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, and is 
an active member of Chapter B.H. of the 





P.E.O. Sisterhood, and of the First Meth. 


odist Church in Modesto. ver a period 
of years she has been associated with the ° 
activities of the Methodist Youth Fellow. 
ship, serving as local counselor, district 
director and faculty member at summe 
institutes. 


THE LAST MAN 


By Earl Akin, Teacher, Haight School, 
Alameda 


EY, Jim, come on.” 
“Pete, Gary Steve...” 


(There are so many, I know | 
won't be left ’til last. ) 


“Bill, you with the blue cap, Jim, 
Cal, Ren...” 

The selection went on, but Vic re. 
mained with the group. As the names 
were called, the person would move 
into the proper line. 


(It’s getting smaller and smaller, 
surely I’ll be called soon; I don't 
want to be last.) 


“The one with the blue shirt, Rich- 
ard, Bob...” 

The selection went on, but still Vic 
remained with the quickly diminishing 
group. 

(I'll look my best, throw out my 
chest and smile; I'll be next—lI 


hope.) 


The selection was getting smaller; 
the choice harder to make, the rela- 
tive values more important, and those 
doing the selecting took much more 
time — this was important — very im- 
portant. 

“Bobby, the... the... one next to 
Vic, Joe, the one at the end, Carter, 
Charles, Carl, Wally .. .” 


(I must be selected soon; I must; 
I can’t be last—I hope, I really hope. 
I must be selected soon; I’ll smile my 
best, show my best side; I’d make a 
good man for any group, and would 
I try, ’ll say I would !) 


The choice was small, the judges 
more critical than ever, the chance 
selection more important, the price 
more dear. 


“Mike, Ken, Quentin, and...” 


A new voice entered the shattered 
reality of Vic’s world. 

“All right, Victor, you are on team 
4. Team 5, you get the next man who 
returns, team 6 the next and so on.” 

Vic moved to his team, with his 
eyes on the ground; he was very, very 
unhappy — he had been the last man! 

The 6th grade had “choosed” its 
baseball teams for the next report-card 
period. 
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JUVENILE PROTECTION 


By Mrs. Ralph E. Lewis, Los Angeles; 
State Chairman, Juvenile Protection 
Committee 


OF all the chairmanships in the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Juvenile Protection is prob- 
ably the hardest to define. The most 
prevalent misconception - of the title 
(even among our own members) is 
that it is synonymous with physical 
safety. 

There was the instance, for example, 
of the lady who called us to ask, “Isn't 
PTA supposed to be interested in 
protecting children?” 

“Definitely,” we assured her. 

“Then,” she demanded, “I want you 


to send somebody from the PTA over 
to my yard right away, to clear a 
swarm of bees out of my hedge. Other- 
wise, my children may get stung.” 
When we regretted that we had no 
skilled bee-catcher among our volun- 
teer workers, the lady waxed irate. 
Fortunately, we were able to placate 
her and save our reputation by refer- 
ring her to a proper professional 
source of help. 


In the California Congress, protec- 
tion against physical hazards is not 
the function of the Juvenile Protec- 
tion chairmanship, but is the business 
of the Safety chairman. 


Another common mistake is to refer 
to the Juvenile Protection chairman 
as the Juvenile Delinquency chairman 
(or just the Delinquency chairman. 
We were even once introduced as the 
Delinquent chairman!) Whereas we 
realize the importance of, and work 
for, a reconstructive program for de- 
linquent youth, we continually point 
out that even at the worst of times not 
more than 2% or 3% of California 
youth are delinquents. Therefore, 
our first concern is the constructive, 
creative responsibility of maintaining 
the highest possible standards for all 
youth. Protection is the keynote of 
our work, protection of youth from 
moral hazards and detrimental influ- 
ences in home and community, which 
implies also the effort to replace these 
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dangers with a wholesome environ- 
ment. 


Since Juvenile Protection is a rather 
abstract subject which overlaps many 
other Parent-Teacher fields, we urge 
constant cooperation with such com- 
mittees as Parent Education, Recrea- 
tion, Home Service, Youth Groups, 
Health, Legislation, School Education, 
Americanization, Motion Pictures and 
Radio. 


Realizing also that the program of 
delinquency prevention is a total com- 
munity one, we cooperate with all 
agencies interested in the establish- 
ment of a community environment in 
which young people may grow to 
happy, effective, useful adulthood— 
such agencies as coordinating councils, 
churches, law-enforcement, juvenile 
court, guidance clinics, California 
Youth Authority, youth councils or 
commissions, public libraries, health, 
and recreation departments, city coun- 
cils and boards of supervisors. 


Because there is no single panacea 
for the prevention of delinquency, no 
single program of protection can be 
recommended. Each community must 
study its own problems and map out 
a program to meet the needs revealed. 


This year, as a result of such studies, 
and suggestions from the State chair- 
man and other sources, our units have 
carried out a tremendous variety of 
projects, running the gamut from mat- 
ters of purely local import to those of 
national concern. 


Protection of Children 


Of primary concern to us all has 
been the matter of protecting our 
children from sex offenders. In the 
legislative field, we are particularly 
gratified that at long last a complete 
study of the sex problem is to be made 
—this being something which the 
CCPT has requested of the Legislature 
for several years past. We interested 
ourselves also in the law-enforcement 
phase, urging our units to cooperate 
with local authorities, county or city, 
to secure better control and protec- 
tion. And, most important of all, we 
have been active in the educational 


phase — emphasizing the need for 
more adequate sex education in home 
and school, and trying to bring helpful 
information to parents through many 
channels, magazine articles, confer- 
ences, radio broadcasts and the like. 
We sincerely feel that considerable 
progress has been made. 


In addition to our work on the sex 
offender problem, we have carried out 
two Statewide projects. Being gravely 
concerned about the publicity given in 
newspapers to youthful offenders, and 
to victims of sex offenders, publicity 
which included names and pictures, 
we asked our districts to set up com- 
mittees to scrutinize local newspapers. 
Where the identity of youthful of- 
fenders or victims was not published, 
commendation was given to the pub- 
lishers, but we recommended that our 
committees remain on the alert to see 
that the policy was adhered to. Where 
names or pictures were used, the com- 
mittee went to the publisher to try to 
effect a change of policy. Our dis- 
tricts report that the situation is im- 
proving. In some counties, it is the 
neighborhood papers which publish 
names or pictures; in others, PTA has 
been successful in securing coopera- 
tion from the smaller papers, but is 
still dissatisfied with the metropolitan 
papers. Most police departments seem 
to have a pretty definite policy of 
protecting the identity of juveniles. 


A Family Court 


We are currently engaged in a proj- 
ect which cannot be completed this 
year. At the request of one of our 
districts, the State chairman was in- 
structed to make a complete study of 
the Juvenile Court set-up throughout 
the State, with a view to possible rec- 
ommendations for a Family Court, or 
Children’s Court, consideration to be 
given, too, to qualifications for Juve- 
nile Court judges, method of selecting 
them, and so on. As it happens, the 
State Judicial Council has ordered a 
study of just this kind to be made, the 
report to be presented to the Legisla- 
ture next year. We are now working 
with the Judicial Committee, on an 
invitational basis. Preliminary reports 
seem to indicate that the matter will 
be rather controversial. No two of the 
Juvenile Court judges with whom we 
have conferred seem to have the same 
ideas about a Family or Children’s 
Court, or about how Juvenile judges 
should be chosen. 

One outstanding project was carried 
out in Southern California, during last 
Easter vacation, in a resort area where 
multitudes of young people go every 
vacation period. There has been for 
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September 23 is the final date for filing 
application as Recreation Therapist, Cali- 
fornia Department of Mental Hygiene; 18 


new positions are now open. Detailed 
information may be obtained from State 
Personnel Board offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or Sacramento. 


Twenty-six San Diego City schools are 
enrolled 100% in the National Education 
Association, according to a report received 
from Miss Vera Hawkins, one of the two 
NEA State Directors. Henrietta A. Raaf, 
president of the San Diego Teachers Asso- 
ciation, sent the list of the schools achieving 
this highly professional record to Mr. T. D. 
Martin, director of NEA membership. 


California Retired Teachers Association 
State Board held its first fall meeting, Au- 
gust 14, at CTA Southern Section head- 
quarters. This school year, emphasis is 
being placed on increasing the membership 
of the association, under leadership of Mrs. 
Florence Mount of Glendale, membership 
chairman. There are now over 4,300 paid- 
up members, the Los Angeles division 
having the largest number, 1,080. State 
goal is to have each retiree in California a 
member in a local division of CRTA. — 
Mrs. Margaret H. Smith, State Publicity 
Chairman. 


YUBA CITY VICTORIES 
WE are happy indeed to write you that 


your student, Irene Yoshikawa, has 
been awarded second prize in the Superior 
Division of the January bookkeeping con- 
test.” The above is a quotation from a 
letter received by Reginald C. Estep, head 
of the commercial department, Yuba City 
(Sutter County) Union High School, from 


the Business Education World, a McGraw 
Hill publication. 


This award was given in a contest whose 
participants entered from 40 states, 5 Cana- 
dian provinces, Japan, Hawaii, Alaska and 
other foreign countries. The total number 
of entries was over 100,000. 


The picture shows 9 champions who are 
now in school who have 18 similar awards. 
Many more are now living and working in 
our community. Mr. Estep’s students have 
received 72 individual and school awards in 
the past 12 years. 


By special request the contest papers are 
sent as early in the month as possible, since 
70,000 solutions are received in New York 
between the 25th and 28th of each month. 
It is possible that in the 9 contests given 
this year over 12,000 teachers and 1,000,000 
students will participate. 


Yuba City Union High School is proud 
to compete with this illustrious company 
and hope in the future to continue to be 
winners, so that our students will find good 
jobs in the future. 


Miss Peggy Lord of a Texas high school 
was top winner ($1000) in the national 
essay contest recently sponsored by the 
President's Committee on national “Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week.” Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams of Washington; 
DC, was chairman of the essay subcommit- 
tee. Other prizes were $400, $300, $200 
and $50. 


THE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


b lrnee most important activity of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administra- 
tors for 1950 is our statewide cooperative 
study of problems of public school support. 
With the single purpose of providing the 
Cooperative Committee and other consti- 
tuted agencies with factual data that will be 
useful in devising an equitable and adequate 
plan for the support of the public schools 
of California, the membership of the asso- 
ciation is carrying forward a “grass-roots” 
study of the financial problems of the vari- 
ous types of school districts in order to 
avoid, if at all possible, the dissatisfactions 
and inadequacies of previous proposals. 
These studies will be reported, discussed, 
and implications drawn at the San Diego 


Mr. Estep’s nine champions: upper left to right, Nadine Kitagawa; Joan Fields; Reginald 
C. Estep; Peggy Lewis; Helen Sampley; Beverly Atkins; lower, Fayetta Courtney (oscar 
winner in 1949); Irene Yoshikawa (2nd January contest); Jean Bartlett (silver cup winner 
in 1946; only one in California). 











Convention on October 5, when th 
day's program will be centered 
problems in this area. 


€ entire 
around 


CASA annual convention will be held at 
San Diego, October 4-6; sessions on the 4th 
will be sponsored jointly by the California 
School Trustees Association and CASA 
Meetings will be held in Balboa Park, where 
new and unusually adequate facilities are 
available. A feature will be the exhibit of 
school equipment and supplies; more than 
75 manufacturers, architects and distributors 
will participate. The large exhibit hall jg 
already “sold out.” 


The 13 sections of CASA are now organ. 
ized and functioning in the promotion of 
the association’s program. Many of the 
sections have scheduled regular meetings 
Several have entered upon research studies 
and investigations on selected administra. 
tive problems. The association provides 
through its central office for the exchange 
of results of these studies between the 
sections. 


The association's publications, “The Peo. 
ple and the Schools of California” and “Lay 
Advisory Committees to Boards of Educa. 
tion in the United States,” have a good 
reception. Both have sold well throughout 
California and all over the nation. Other 
publications, notably on school support, and 
a digest of a study on “all year” school 
programs are in the course of preparation. 


Noted speakers at the San Diego conven: 
tion will be Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor, 
School Executive Magazine; Warren Travis 
White, president, American Association of 
School Administrators; Earl J. McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
director of education, International Business 
Machines; Dr. Byron Lamar Johnson, spe 
cialist in general education; and others, — 
Dr. John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Executive 
Secretary, CASA. 


TWO WONDERFUL PEOPLE 


Research Reveals Humanities 


As Well as Verities 


AST October an appended note to the 

CTA Research Department question: 

naire on teacher turnover in small districts 
volunteered the following information: 


“There has been no turnover in our dis: 
trict, as you can see. We are husband and 
wife, and although the salary is low, we have 
a teacherage. This is a very poor district, 
and a good field in which to accomplish a 
bit wed humanity, and bring a little culture 
to them, 


(Signed) “ , Principal.” 
In November a reply was received to the 
Research Department questionnaire on 
teacher supply and demand. It contained a 
volunteered note at the end, as follows: 


We now have two classrooms. Mr. and 
Mrs, ————————- each teach four grades. 
We have no replacements, no substitutes, no 
changes contemplated — just two wonderful 
people doing a fine job. 

(Signed) ‘“——_—_——_—_—_, 
“Clerk of the Board.” 


Yes, the two returns came from the same 
school district, in the desert reaches of Los 
Angeles County. We are very happy to tell 
of this mutual loyalty and trust, and we are 
proud to reveal this small but precious ex’ 
ample of professional idealism. 
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JOHN W. HARBESON 


R. John W. Harbeson retired in June as 

- principal of Pasadena City College, 
after 30 years of service in the city schools. 
Four major events in his honor, held during 
the closing weeks of his service there, paid 
tribute to his leadership and to the affection 
and esteem in which he was held. During 
the summer he taught at University of 
Illinois and is now enjoying vacation in the 


Berkshire hills. 


Dr. Harbeson, born in 1884 in Iowa, 
received his B.A. degree at the University 


Dr. John W. Harbeson 


of Kansas, where he majored in German, 
with history as his minor. He obtained his 
Master's Degree at Columbia University in 
1916 and went to Pasadena High School in 
1920 as instructor in history. He was direc- 
tor of child welfare in Pasadena City 
Schools, 1921-24, and was named dean of 
Pasadena Junior College upon its establish- 
ment in 1924. In 1927 he was named prin- 
cipal of P.J.C. and has held that post ever 
since. He did graduate work in summer 
sessions at University of California, Stan- 
ford and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, receiving his Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree at U.S.C. in 1931. 


He served as president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in 1942-43. 
With Dr. John A. Sexson, long superintend- 
ent of schools in Pasadena, Dr. Harbeson 
co-authored “The New American College,” 
outstanding work on the junior college. 


Educational Testing Service is offering 
for 1951-52 its fourth series of research 
fellowships in psychometrics leading to the 
PhD degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men acceptable to the Graduate School, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally renewable. 


Fellows engage in part-time research in 
the general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational Test- 
ing Service and, in addition, carry a normal 
program of studies in the Graduate School. 
Competence in mathematics and psychology 
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is a prerequisite for obtaining these fellow- 
ships. Information and application blanks 
may be obtained from Harold Gulliksen, 
Director of Psychometric Fellowship Pro- 
gram, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
Service also has offices in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 


Stanford University Competitive Exami- 
nation in Mathematics: The fifth examina- 
tion was held March 25, 1950, in 34 high 
schools in California; 207 senior high school 
students participated. The writer of the 
best paper, Glen Bredon, student at Sanger 
Union High School, received a $600 schol- 


.arship at Stanford University; John R. Berry 


of Berkeley, Richard Couchman of Santa 
Ana, and John Rosser of Oakland received 
honorable mention. — G. Szego, Executive 
Head, Department of Mathematics, Stanford 
University. 


RUTH SMEAD 


UTH SMEAD, member of the Fowler 


(Fresno County) High School faculty, 
has retired after 40 years of teaching. 


She went to Fowler in 1919 when the 
school had an enrollment of about 100 and 
has watched the student body increase to 
over 350. 


For more than 20 years she had charge of 
the schocl library and the textbooks and 
taught a variety of subjects. 


Her teaching career began in a little 
country school in Los Angeles County as 
principal and upper grades teacher. She 
taught in San Gabriel and South Pasadena 
elementary schools and one year in Contra 
Costa County before going to Fowler. 


Miss Smead was graduated from the Pasa- 
dena elementary and high schools, received 
her bachelor of arts degree from Mills 
College and her master’s degree from the 
University of California. 


She went to England, France and the 
Mediterranean countries with the Bureau of 
University Travel and also visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Eastern states. — 
Ethel Roosman, Fowler. 


SEYMOUR MEMORIAL AWARD 


ieee 1950 winners of the two $500 Sey- 
mour Memorial Awards of the California 


Scholarship Federation are Arne Lindgren 
and Joan Godsil. 


Arne Lindgren, Chapter 36s, Huntington 
Park High School, is especially interested 
in debate and oratory, student government, 
track and basketball. He has been president 
of CSF at his school and president of South- 
ern Regional CSF for 1949. Arne, member 
of the debate squad which won first in 
Southern California, also won the Southern 
California Oratory Tournament. Arne is 
enrolled at UCLA this fall. 


Joan Godsil, Chapter 34s, Nathaniel Nor- 
benne High School, Los Angeles, includes 
among her many interests, Junior Statesmen, 
music, CSF, GAA, and science, particularly 
in micro-biology. Among the prizes won 
is first place in a Los Angeles city-wide 
music contest. Joan was CSF president dur- 
ing her final high school term and clerk of 
the Southern California Region of Junior 
Statesmen. Joan's college is USC. 


Honorable mention was accorded to 
Harrison Schmidt, Chapter 14s, Canoga 
Park High School; Tom Kelly, Chapter 


Joan Godsil, Los Angeles 


271c, Shafter High School; Nancy Smith, 
Chapter 196c, Burlingame High School; and 
Sue Andoe, Chapter 143n, Oroville High 
School. 


The Seymour Memorial Award, in mem- 
ory of Charles F. Seymour, founder of the 
California Scholarship Federation, was estab- 
lished by the Federation in 1935. The 
purpose of the award was to perpetuate the 
work and ideals of Mr. Seymour by offering 
a prize to the CSF Sealbearer who in the 
judgment of the Seymour Award Commit- 
tee, is the most outstanding example of the 
motto: Scholarship for Service. 


At first there was one annual award of 
$50. In 1943, this was increased to two 
annual $50 awards, one for a boy and one 
for a girl. Finally, in 1947, the amount was 
changed again to two $500 awards. 


This year, 82 applications were carefully 
considered. The awards were publicly pre- 
sented before 1,500 CSF representatives at 
their southern convention at Santa Monica 
by Ruth Lee, committee chairman. — Mrs. 
Olga S. Hamman, San Diego High School. 


Arne Lindgren, Huntington Park 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A WORD ABOUT THE 1950 ELECTION 


By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE Secretary of State announced the official count of votes in the 1950 primary election 

contest for the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction on July 26, 1950. As the 
incumbent, I received 1,771,245 votes. My opponent, Miss Bernadette Doyle, listed on 
the ballot as “Organizer and Educator,” received 605,392 votes. 

First of all, I wish to express my very deep appreciation to the members and officers of 
the California Teachers Association for the very generous and effective support they gave 


my candidacy. 


The election of candidates to this office, in spite of its very serious responsibilities, does 
not customarily attract widespread public interest to the extent that is the case in the 


election of candidates to gubernatorial and senatorial offices. 


Because of the fact that 


Miss Doyle, as one of the candidates this year, had frankly announced her adherence to 
the Communist Party, the election of the State Superintendent had greater significance 


than that of anv other official. 


The school men and women of California recognized this 


fact, and made a strenuous effort to make the people of the State aware of the issue. 
There has been a great deal of comment on the size of the vote received by Miss Doyle. 
It is proper that people who voted in error or ignorance should be shocked on discovering 


the true significance of their action. 


Though it has seemed to me that not all of the 


post-election comment on this contest has been sound, it is a good thing that there has 
been discussion to the end that California voters may in future be more alert to the danger 
of overlooking a candidate’s affiliations, which, if known, would bring about a sweeping 


repudiation of his or her aspiration. 


I cannot agree with the opinion that the vote for Miss Doyle shows an unexpected 
leftist swing in the political movement of California. 
I must repeat that I very deeply appreciate the opportunity to continue in the office of 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


My intention is to work to the best of my ability 


to solve the many problems that confront the Public School System today. I am grateful 
for the splendid cooperation that has been given to the State Department of Education by 


the California Teachers Association and other groups of school people in the State. 


I am 


confident that we shall have an increasing public support in the years ahead. 


OvR deep conviction must be that we are working together to make public education 
a vital constructive force in California’s life. , 





Changes in the State College 
Administrations 


— J. HAMILTON, president of 
Chico State College since 1931, retired 
from administration of the college on July 
1, 1950. Glenn Kendall, former chairman 
of the Division of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, San Francisco State College, has been 
appointed to succeed President Hamilton 
on the same date. A life-sketch of Dr. 
Hamilton appeared in the May issue of this 
magazine. 

Glenn Kendall was educated in Kentucky. 
He is a graduate of Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green, 1925, and 
holds the Master of Arts degree from Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. He received 
the Doctor of Education degree from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in 
1941. He started his professional career in 
Kentucky, teaching for two years in rural 
schools and serving for two additional years 
as teacher and principal in a small high 
school. After considerable experience as 
principal in city public schools, he served 
from 1936 to 1940 as Superintendent of 
Education in Norris Community School, at 
Norris, Tennessee, a TVA community, and 
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as town manager of Norris for three of his 
four years’ residence there. He taught 
summer sessions at various colleges and 
universities throughout this period. 

When President William F. Russell of 
Teachers’ College became head of the 
National Citizenship Education Program in 
1941, he appointed Dr. Kendall to take 
charge of teacher education and curriculum 
materials for this program. Later Dr. Ken- 
dall was appointed to serve as chief of edu- 
cational services of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, remaining in that 
position until 1945. 


He became dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Maine in 1945. 
While serving at that University he partici- 
pated as a leader in the first National Citi- 
zenship Conference called by the Attorney 
General. Since then he has been invited to 
participate every year as a leader in that 
conference. He came to San Francisco State 
College in 1947. 


Ill health has made necessary the re- 


tirement of Arthur S. Gist, president of 
Humboldt State College. President Gist 


submitted his resignation last January, re- 
questing that it take effect at the close of 
the 1949-1950 college year. His biographic 





sketch appeared in the May issue of this 
magazine. 

The appointment of Cornelius H, j,, 
mens, director, Compton College, as actin, 
president of Humboldt State College - 
announced on June 27, 1950, by the Direc 
tor of Education. At a meeting of the State 
Board of Education in Los Angeles, July 7 
1950, the appointment of Dr. Siemens a; 
president of the college on a Permanent 
basis was confirmed. ; 

Since 1946, Dr. Siemens has serveg as 
director of Compton College, which serves 
pupils in the final two grades of high schoo} 
and the junior college grades, and reports 
an attendance of over 6000 students. 

From 1941 to 1946, Dr. Siemens was on 
the faculty of the University of Californi, 
School of Education, and from 1939 to 
1941 was on the faculty of San Diego State 
College. He taught at the University algo 
from 1936 to 1938. His professional ex. 
perience in California public schools jp. 
cluded two years, 1934 to 1936, at Kern 
County High School and Junior College as 
an instructor in physics, and in Berkeley 
public schools, 1938-1939, as a supervisor 
and teacher of science. 

He is an alumnus of the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He holds M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University. His 
doctorate was awarded in mathematics and 
education. 

Dr. Siemens is married and has two 
children. Active in community life, he is a 
director of the Compton Rotary Club and 
director of the Compton Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Guidebook for Conservation 
Education 
-_ order to provide necessary information 
and to give added impetus to the teaching 
of conservation in California, the State De- 
partment of Natural Resources, in coopera 
tion with the Department of Education, has 
published a Guidebook for Conservation 
Education: A Proposal for a Program of 
Prompt Action in the Schools of California. 

The printing of this 48-page pamphlet 
was made pocsible through an offer by the 
Department of Natural Resources to finance 
the printing of a joint publication that 
would contain the report entitled “A Pro- 
posal for a Program of Action in the 
Schools of California,” prepared by the 
Committee on Conservation Education of 
the California Committee for the Study of 
Education, as well as a list of sources of 
instructional material and a directory of 
federal, state and private organizations con 
cerned with conservation. 

Copies of the Guidebook have been 
distributed to county, city and_ district 
superintendents of schools, elementary and 
secondary school principals (with the ex 
ception of one- and two-teacher elementary 
schools); in addition, each State College and 
accredited teacher-training institution will 
receive a number of library copies. 

A sufficient number are also being sent 
to county superintendents of schools to 
provide for distribution to the one- and two 
teacher schools under their jurisdiction. 

The guidebook should serve as a useful 
instrument for evaluation of present pro’ 
grams in conservation, as well as a source 
of valuable information for the furthering 
of conservation education in the State. Ad: 
ditional copies may be requested by county, 
city and district superintendents of schools 
to meet specific needs of supervisory staffs 
and teaching personnel. 

Requests should be directed to the Bureau 
of Textbooks and Publications, State De: 
partment of Education, Sacramento 14. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC PROUDLY PRESENTS 


SUNSET LIMITED 


LOS ANGELES-NEW ORLEANS * 42 HOURS 


Here is America’s newest, finest, most 
beautiful transcontinental streamliner. 
Daily 42-hour service Los Angeles-New 
Orleans. Moderate extra fare. 

Choice of luxurious all-room Pullman 
accommodations (private, enclosed wash- 
rooms in bedrooms) or extra-comfortable 
new “Sleepy Hollow” Chair Car seats with 
leg rests and extra leg room. 

The new Sunset Limited is all new. From 
its “‘magic stop’”’ brakes to its “‘feather- 


touch” doors every feature will delight | 


you. Built by Budd, to Southern Pacific’s 
own specifications, this great streamliner 
is $15,000,000 worth of luxury on wheels. 
Plan to ride it on your next trip east 
and you’ll see for yourself why it is 
called ‘““The Streamlined Train with the 
Southern Accent.” 


SAN FRANCISCO-PORTLAND * 16% HOURS 


Now, for the first time in history, San 
Francisco and Portland are just overnight 
apart by luxury streamliner. The new 
Cascade leaves San Francisco 5 p.m., 
arrives in Portland at 9:30 a.m. Through 
Pullman arrives Seattle 2:00 p.m. P.S.T. 

The beautiful new Cascade’s Pullmans 
feature private enclosed washrooms 
throughout. The unique Cascade Club pro- 
vides two unbroken car-lengths of dining 
and club room, where you’ll enjoy famous 
Southern Pacific food, hospitality, com- 
fort and fun. 

For complete information about these 
two great streamliners, call at any S. P. 
ticket office, or mail coupon below. 


yn. MR. F. Q. TREDWAY, Southern Pacific, 


useful 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 

oan Please send me, free, your full-color, 24-page book, ‘‘The New Sunset 

hering : Limited’’ and 12-page picture folder, ‘‘The New Cascade.”’ 

. Ad 
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: Be The friendly Southern Pacific 
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TEACHERS PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 


EACHERS and school officials, by the 

very nature of their service, are placed 
in the sometimes embarrassing position of 
models in their community. As such “exem- 
plars” they are required by public demand 
to exercise “more than ordinary care” in 
the discharge of their duties. This require- 
ment in several instances has been recog- 
nized by the courts in cases involving suits 
brought by parents for damages (alleged or 
real) caused by acts or omissions of the 
teacher. 





Because teachers and other school em- 
ployees are dealing largely with minors 
whose immaturity, inexperience and help- 
lessness make them dependent, it is obvious 
that the personal liability of the teacher is 
far greater than that of the average em- 
ployee in other lines of endeavor. 


A special “On-the-Job” Liability policy 
protects the personal risk of any employee 
of the public school system in California 
who desires to avail himself of this cover- 
age. This policy was arranged through 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, with the assistance 
of Schuyler C. Joyner, chairman of the 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x 5% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 


The method of presentation ‘‘is 
adaptabletoallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 


Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 
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Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 


Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 


ters cover [he Growth of Democ- 


racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 


so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L. BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day’s work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 




















insurance committee of California Associa, 
tion of Public School Business Officials. 
Cost of this insurance is $3 annually fo, 
$50,000 coverage. This plan Originated in 
Southern California and has been adopted 
by several other CTA Sections; coverage ig 
available Statewide. Further information oq 
this low-cost, broad coverage may be ob- 
tained from CTA Section Secretaries, 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


M* L. W. Ripple of Greenfield School, 

Bakersfield, had a goal blasted recently 
when illness prevented him from achieving 
a 30-year record of perfect attendance ip 
the classroom. He did complete 26 years 
6 months and 3 weeks, however, and estab. 
lished a state and national record. 

Letters from Dr. Roy Simpson and Dr. 
Willard Givens show that the 26 years, ¢ 
months and 3 weeks he served without 
missing a single day is the longest perfec 
attendance record on the books. 

This is Ripple’s second year in Ker 
County. During his long career he has been 
a principal, high school teacher and a coach, 
Mr. Ripple received his bachelor of science 
degree in education from an Oklahoma 
teacher's college and his master’s degree at 
University of New Mexico. He taught 10 
year in Oklahoma, 5 in New Mexico and 
12 in California. He is a native Texan. 

His hobby is collecting interesting and 
unusual articles about people and things, 
Ripple says he once lived in both the states 
of Oklahoma and Texas at the same time, 
without leaving his own home. These states 
fought over and changed their boundary 
line near Magnum, Oklahoma, and he lived 
on the state line. 

He has a large scrapbook of pictures of 
the high school in Weed, N. M.; each year 
he goes there to attend a roundup held in 
his honor, as he was once principal there. 

He holds life membership in NEA and 
is a member of CTA. 

Ripple’s most unusual experience came 
recently when he was ill. His wife received 


her share of her late father’s estate and 





L. W. Ripple, Bakersfield 


promised Mr. Ripple a nice present if he 
would get well. When he came home from 
the hospital she presented him with a new 
Cadillac automobile. As a school teacher 
this was the realization of a dream he had 
long since given up. 


Mrs. Viola Anderson, Alisal Air Base 
(Monterey County) 3rd grade teacher, 
directs the activities of the successful and 
popular Air Base School nature club, which 
meets weekly to study birds and _ their 
habitats. 
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sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make _ Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 
every barrel of cement. are a product of coal “chemistry.” 


f ELECTRIC POWER 


Paper-making requires one pound of coal for Much of America’s electricity is generated 
each pound of finished paper. ; from coal in huge power plants like this. 





Py cy 


The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal 


Scores of photographs like these are included in the 
dramatic story of COAL AT work. An informative, 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title 
has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom 
work. COAL AT WoRK explains in graphic terms how 
coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 
tries and transportation — and serves the entire 
nation. 


Send today for your free sample copy! 






(PLEASE PRINT) 


i , Name 
BITUM iINOUS a COAL Street____ 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE City Zone State 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Position or Grade___————eesessssssssSsSCC 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. L———— — — — — — — — — — — — 
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Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other 
annually for low-cost light, heat and power. “chemical” products are derived from coal. 


How much 


coal 
did YOU 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 
“uses” in a day. For instance, it 
takes a pound of coal to produce 
100 sheets of paper the size of 
this page. And we all use paper 
...an average of more than 330 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 
processing and transportation. 
So it’s easy to see why so 
much coal is needed... this year 
America will use between 450 
and 500 million tons. And even if 
you, yourself, never buy a single 
lump of coal—this year you'll 
“use” about 6,000 pounds! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. q 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 
illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 


¢ 
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DELIGHT and HELP 
YOU and YOUR PUPIL 


Here are useful, interesting, helpful 
books which give the teacher excellent 
background material for instruction 
and story hour. Atappin Books are 
noted for careful attention to line 
length, phrasing, vocabulary level, age 
interest, type sizes and type faces — 
promote eye-ease and reading fun for 
the youngsters. 


1. PERHAPS I'LL BE A FARMER 


Written, ill. by Ray Bethers. 
(Aladdin Vocation Series) Sim- 
ply written, fact-filled, beauti- : 
fully illustrated introduction to | Perhaps 
all phases of farming: soil for- } ['// bea 
mation and erosion, crop and 
herd selection, marketing, and 
farm societies are but a few 
topics. Recommended by Louis 
Bromfield for everyone. 5th 
grade through 9th. Retail: $1.75; 
Teachers: $1.40; Sp. Library 
Binding: $2.25. 


2. WHAT CAN | DO NOW? 


Written, ill. by Emily R. Dow. Excellent 
handbook jor teachers; simple, enthralling 
reading for youngsters. Helpful ideas for 
‘idle’? moments: indoor, outdoor games; 
handwork projects; things to think about, 
puzzle over, collect, to make; jingles and 
ditties, etc. Ist grade through 8th. Retail: 
$1.95 ; Teachers: $1.55. 


3. THE CHRISTMAS FOREST 


By Louise Fatio, ill. by Roger Duvoisin. A 
delightful, hilarious read-aloud Christmas 
Nonsense Story. Youngsters will enjoy the 
colorful, gay illustrations on every page and 
love Santa’s little forest friends who save 
him from a “terrible predicament’. Retail: 
$1.25; Teachers: $1.00; Sp. Lib. Binding: 
$1.75. 































































ORDER NOW! 


To obtain these wonderful 
books for yourself, or for 
the youngsters’ library, 
merely fill coupon and 
mail — FREE postage and 
handling. Order Now — di- 
rect from the publisher — 
Aladdin Books, Dept. CTJ, 
554 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. (Division 
of American Book Co.) 






Write for free illustrated catalog T 

ALADDIN BOOKS, DEPT. CTJ 

554 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please rush the following selections to me, 

as circled. i. zs 3. 













I enclose ( ) (check or money order) 
in full payment— no postage or handling 
charges, 


A A nS” 












































































WELLES ERASER HOLDER 


Editor, CTA Journal 
Dear Sir: 


The accompanying drawing shows an 
easilyymade eraser-holder. Some _ teachers 
like to do a fast job of erasing on the black- 
board; this holder will hold two erasers. If 
there is a metal department in the school, 


they can easily make up the holder. If any 
teacher wants one I would be glad to make 
one and send it gratis. — Yours truly, Paul 
T. Welles, Anderson W. Clark Junior High 
School, 2920 Community Drive, La Cres- 
centa P.O. 


Margaret Painter of Modesto is chairman 
of the speech committee, National Council 
of Teachers of English; other California 
members are Dr. Harlen M. Adams, Chico 
State College, and E. L. Brink, San Fran- 
cisco State College. The committee, to give 
added impetus to the improvement of 
Speech Education in the schools, has com- 
piled a list of experienced speech teachers 
who are willing to assist in teachers’ work- 
shops, institutes, and similar professional 
conferences. In most instances, these teach- 
ers are available for expenses and a nominal 
fee; address Miss Painter at 1009 Alice 
Street, Modesto. 


CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


Over 150 local teachers clubs are now 
affiliated chapters of California Teachers 
Association, under charters issued by the 
CTA State Board of Directors. Recently 
the Board issued the following additional 
charters, bringing the total up to 165: 

155. San Benito County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

156.. Cucamonga Teachers Association. 

157. Lennox Teachers Association (In- 
glewood). 

158. West Riverside Teachers Club. 

159. Beaumont Teachers Association. 

160. Covina Union High School Faculty 
Club. 

161. Indio Elementary Teachers Club. 

162. Fall River Teachers Association. 

163. Lassen County Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

164. Banning Elementary Teachers Club. 

165. Soledad Teachers Association. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
CELEBRATES 


_ year, California’s Centennial year, 
is observed by the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany for the celebration of its 90th anni- 
versary of service to the children of Amer- 
ica, through teachers of elementary schools 
and mothers in the home. 

This company was founded by Milton 
Bradley in 1860 by the production of a 
single game. In 1868 the school educational 
department was conceived through a lecture 
on Froebel and the kindergarten which 
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Milton Bradley — 1860 










Milton Bradley attended. He became ap 
active advocate of the kindergarten tech. 
nique for child education. This method 
required physical accessories, such as kin. 
dergarten gifts and occupations, colored 
papers, and other items unavailable at tha 
time. These he began to produce. 










During the first quarter of the present 
century, the company’s business had grown 
to such an extent that branch offices and 
warehouses were established in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago ang 
San Francisco. Home office is Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
























In Memoriam 









Leland Pryor of Pasadena 


Leland McLeod Pryor, prominent worker 
in California Teachers Association over 
many years, was killed in an automobile 
accident June 24 in Texas, as he and 3 
others were returning from Civitan Inter 
national Convention in Dallas. He was a 
popular Pasadena City College teacher, 
business educator, and past international 


















































president of Civitan. Native of Minnesota, 
he had lived in Pasadena for 24 years. Past 
president of CTA Southern Section, he also 
served on the State Board of Directors, on 
important State committees, and as NEA 
State director for California. He was promi’ 
nent in civic and fraternal affairs. 
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Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teac hers are using modern tec hniques 

to help children ‘learn about good nutrition. ‘But the job is big, 
and much more needs to.be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
“The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


1 Adequacy of the American Diet*, 


its development.” 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1949 





YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 


toward today’s childre *n. They are our children, _ 


too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a continuing program of supplementary teach- 
ing materials which thousands of teachers are 
finding extremely helpful in teaching good 
nutrition at various grade levels. 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


... The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 
tribution of enriched bread and flour, important 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to 
the over-all good diet. 
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Tat thir coupon 
for a descriptive leaflet of 


new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking ... 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Two clever teaching devices invented by 


Agatha Magnus, 1972 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, help the child to learn 
arithmetic quickly and easily and have been 
tested in several Pasadena and Los Angeles 
schools. One gadget teaches subtraction 
and adding by means of a picture-slide; the 
other teaches multiplication and division 
with the help of scales that must be balanced 
to get the answer. For full details write to 
Miss Magnus. 


California Test Bureau has retained Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates, internationally- 
famous designers, to design new formats for 
California Test Bureau tests, manuals, etc., 
making them easier to give, take, score, 
interpret, and to use the results. Some 39 
tests and 12 manuals are now available in 
the new format (this includes 36 California 
achievement tests and 3 California short- 
form tests of mental maturity). 


The same test booklets may be used 
regardless of whether the examinee marks 
his answers on the test booklet itself, on an 
ordinary machine-scoring answer sheet, or 
on the new CTB Scoreze answer sheet, a 
new dual-scoring device developed for ex- 
clusive use with California Test Bureau tests. 








Wars new in arithmetic? - 
¢ Arithmetic learning that 


All manuals have been redesigned and 
rewrittefi to make them more functional — 
similar materials have the same position in 
all manuals — all materials needed are listed, 
—and the examiner merely reads to exam- 
inees all necessary directions. There need 
be no more memorizing or improvising in 
the administration of tests. 


New devices for scoring and _ revised 
norms presented in new tables facilitate the 
interpretation of test scores; and new tables 
for adjusting norms in accordance with the 
median IQ’s of various class groups will 
insure greater accuracy and fairness in the 
interpretation of norms. 


The Bureau is located at 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28. 


Standard Oil Company of California has 
added two publications to the list of items 
it offers without cost to California teachers. 
One is a rotogravure-type booklet called 
“Oil Pictures,” which tells in photos and 
captions the many phases of the oil busi- 
ness, from production through marketing. 


The second publication, printed on coated 
book stock, tells “The Story of Oil.” Illus- 
trated in color, this publication shows how 
crude oil is created by nature, continues 
with a history of the industry in brief, 
easily read form, and goes on with an 
account of production, transportation, man- 
ufacturing and marketing of the ;sefined 
products. 


Copies of these publications may be 
obtained in reasonable quantities by writing 
to Education Section, Public Relations 
Department, Standard Oil Company of 
California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco. 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 





New York 
Dallas - Atlanta - 


Boston + Chicago 
San Francisco 


Grades 3-8 


Arithmetic learning that lasts is new—in The World of Numbers, a modern 


arithmetic program that offers new proportions in its developmental, prac- 





lasts 





Lillian N. Reid, head of the home ec 
nomics department, San Bernardino eis 
high school, is author of Personality ; 
Etiquette, a delightfully-written high school 
text which now appears in an attractiy 
revised edition. Published by D, C. Heath 
and Company; 300 pages; many illustra. 
tions; and abundant good humor; price §) 
California offices of Heath are at 182 Se, 
ond Street, San Francisco 5. 


Perhaps I'll Be. Ray Bethers, now nation, 
ally known as painter, illustrator, worl 
traveler and writer, and at one time the 
creator of an extensive series of beautify 
cover-pictures in color for Sierra Educa. 
tional News, is now writing a set of illys 
trated vocational books, Perhaps I'll Bp 
First was “Perhaps I'll Be a Sailor.” Noy 
comes “Perhaps Ill Be a Farmer”; $1.75. 
published by Aladdin Books, 554 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. These 
attractive books (upper elementary grade 
level) are a joy to children and older peo. 


ple, too. 


Family Living by Duvall, edited by Lewis 
and illustrated by Woodbury, is a highly 
praiseworthy modern “text for high school 
courses in family relationships, home and 
family living, preparation for marriage, 
marriage and family life, child development 
and guidance, and homemaking. It cop 
tains 6 full units on personality develop. 
ment, family interrelationships, boy-gisl 
relationships, preparation for marriage, 
child development and guidance, and mod- 
ern family life. 


“The major theme that runs throughout 
the work is growth. Persons are seen as 





ee e a8 Offered in the new series 


THE WORLD or NUMBERS 










tice, and testing materials aimed at (1) early fixing of generalizations; and 


(2) lasting grasp of the fundamental skills needed in problem-solving. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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rowing in their abilities to understand 
themselves effectively in many situations, 

4 to choose the greater from the lesser 
values of life. Young people are helped to 
understand their own dramatic growth 
changes through the teen years. 

This, the first of a new series of text- 
hooks in home economics, edited by Dora 
Lewis, chairman of the department, Hunter 
College, New York City, is published by 
The Macmillan Company; over 400 pages; 
many illustrations; price $2.60. Pacific 
Coast branch of Macmillan is located at 350 
Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


Cross Country, Geography for Children, 
by Hanna and Kohn, is the 4th grade book 
in the Scott-Foresman Social Studies Series: 
Curriculum Foundation Program. Seven 
ynits with a World Orientation section at 
the end of each unit; 28 maps, 4 in full 
color; 142 illustrations, many in color; 160 
pages; price $2.20; teacher's edition same 
price as pupils’ text. The Cross-Country 
plan focuses teaching on a cross-section of 
our nation and on geographic features “here 
at home” which have their counterparts 
throughout the world. Unit by unit the 
basic geographic understandings and skills 
that 9-year-olds need and are ready to ab- 
sorb are introduced and thoroughly devel- 


oped. 


Birds of the West, by Dr. Ernest Sheldon 
Booth, professor of zoology, Walla Walla 
College, is a richly-illustrated, 844 x 5% 
size manual of over 400 pages, published 
by Stanford University Press. It will come 
into wide usage among bird lovers and 
teachers throughout the Western states. 
There are several plates illustrating many 
species in full color. This fine new edition 
will be heartily welcomed; price $6. 


You and Your Community, by O’Rourke, 
a nationally-known secondary-school text 
which first appeared in 1938, went through 
several revisions and is now brought out 
by D. C. Heath and Company in a beau- 
tiful new edition of nearly 700 pages, with 
many illustrations and charts. This 100% 
functional civics test has been popular 
with teachers and students for over 10 
years; it brings government and commu- 
nity activities within the pupils’ experi- 
ence; price $3. 


Counseling Adolescents, by Hamrin and 
Paulson, a practical how-to-do-it book of 
300 pages for the teacher or counselor, is 
published by Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 
(price $3.50) as one of their Professional 
Guidance Series. 


World History, second revised edition, 
by Hayes, Moon, and Wayland, a substan- 
tial text of nearly 900 pages, with many 
illustrations, is a worthy successor of the 
many previous editions. First published in 
1932, this truly world history attractively 
presents a vast panorama in a_ helpful 
Manner for secondary school students. 
There are many new illustrations and maps. 
The Macmillan Company; price $2.48. 


_ The Old Oregon Country, a story of fron- 
tier trade transportation and travel, by Dr. 
scar O. Winther, associate professor of 
history and assistant dean of the graduate 
school at Indiana University, is a beautiful 
and authoritative, large format book of 360 
pages, illustrated, published by Stanford 
Niversity Press; price $7.50. One of the 
Stanford Transportation Series, this book 
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MATHEMATICS TO USE 


This is a practical mathematics book for those who are not 
preparing for college. Meaning is stressed, with the laboratory 
method of learning used wherever possible. An early introduc- 
tion of the formula helps pupils to work with algebraic letters 
in a natural, easy way. Each process is taught in very short 
steps to insure understanding. The spiral method of develop- 
ment is featured. There is constant drill on arithmetic funda- 
mentals. To prevent monotony, work in basic arithmetic is 
broken into units and presented with geometric material. 
Emphasis is placed on student-interests, with mathematics 


GINN 





continually linked to everyday living. 


For more information write to 


AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3, California 





PALFREYS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Exclusive West Coast Distributors for the 
WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


BE RIGHT by putting a WRIGHT in every Classroom. 


It’s the 


Teacher’s Daily Companion 


No Stencils! No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 
ONLY $63.50 (Why pay more?) 


Compare its quality and work with any 
other machine, then look at the price 
and you will see why you would be right 
with a WRIGHT. 

Get WRIGHT’S HIGH QUALITY 
SPIRIT SUPPLIES: The best in Fluid, 
Master Carbon Units, Cleansing Cream, 
Colored Carbon at reasonable prices. 

‘PALFREYS’, where you may purchase 
the famous DOLCH MATERIALS by 
Prof. Edward W. Dolch, Ph.D. 


HERE AT LAST 


75 NEW SPIRIT BOOKS 


(for any Liquid Process duplicator) 


Send for our free catalogue today 
for a listing of all the SPIRIT OR 
LIQUID PROCESS Books. 


We carry the most complete line of 
Teaching Aids and Educational Material 
found in the West, including the follow- 
ing: Gelatin Duplicators, Films, Hecto- 
graph Workbooks, Staplers, White 
Blackboards, Posters, Flash Cards, Pegs 
and Peg Boards, Wooden Beads, 
Wooden Puzzle Maps, Educational 
Games, Holgate and Towner Wooden 
Toys, JUDY AND SIFO WOODEN 
PUZZLES, Lotto Games, all kinds of 
books, and numerous other items. 


Store hours 9 to 6:00 Monday through Saturday 


PALFREYS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


313 WEST GARVEY BLVD. 


Phone AT-lantic 9-3332 


SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 















































































































































































TEACHERS 
went to School 


One of them had 
“TWO UMBRELLAS!”’ 
Gut oue had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected 
against “‘rainy days.”’ But when every- 
thing is “‘sunshine” it is so easy to forget 
or put off the thing we know we ought to 
do. You may have thought many times 
that you should “get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella”—you should have the 10- 
way protection it offers you at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day. Then when 
rainy days come your way and you are 
disabled by sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine, you will be sure to get your friendly 
check from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail 
can bring it to you. 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize 
that your own foresight has provided 
cash in time of need. It is so much better 
to receive a check instead of only “‘bills”’ 
and “more bills.” 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your 
way! Do as so many other teachers 
in every state have done—“Get under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the 


coupon today. Get all the facts without 
obligation. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


1914 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


| FOUNDED | 


ee 





oo ee FREE INFORMATION COUPON= = === 


To the T.C.U., 1914 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name 


Address. 
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tells for the first time the whole story of 


travel and travelers in America’s Pacific 
Northwest. 


Teaching in Elementary School, by Mehl, 
Mills and Douglass, all of University of 
Colorado, is another volume in the Doug- 
lass Series in Education. The editor is the 
director, college of education, University of 
Colorado. There are now 7 large books in 
this impressive and up-to-date series. The 
present book is a comprehensive treatment 
of the fundamental theory and practice of 
teaching in American elementary schools, 
intended for use by students and teachers; 
price $4.50; 550 pages; illustrated; published 
by The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Home and School Work Together for 
Children is the title of the 21st yearbook, 
California Elementary School Administra- 
tors Association, 155 pages, substantially 
bound; price $2.50. President of the asso- 
ciation is Carl Lundberg of Madera; year- 
book editor, Mary Mullen of Alhambra; 
yearbook distributor, Fred Zimmerman, 
3720 Penniman Avenue, Oakland 2. Con- 
gratulations to the committee and all who 
participated in creating the very helpful 
materials which comprise this praiseworthy 
annual. The book includes a roster of the 
members of the association. 


The Psychology of Mental Health, an 
authoritative text of 750 pages for college 
and university use, by Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, 
professor of education and psychology, 
University of Southern California, is pub- 
lished by Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, N.Y.; price $5. 
Admirably arranged, written in a clear, 
pleasing manner, and with illustrations, this 
up-to-date manual is of value to all teachers 
and to everyone interested in the field of 
mental health. 


California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion News is a praiseworthy professional 
illustrated newspaper serving over 3,000 
shop teachers; published bimonthly and now 
in its 5th volume. Editor is Franklin John- 
son, Los Angeles. A recent issue carries an 
attractive full-page display statement of the 
CIEA Professional Standards, a code of 
ethics recently adopted by the executive 
council of the association. 


FOUR NEW FILMS 


Films are 16mm sound, blac 
““classroom-tested,’ and may 
from local distributors. For th 
unable to locate, a note to CTA 
be forwarded to the producers. 


k-and-white 
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Painting with Sand. 10 min. color, B,, 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Sensitive presentation of the Navajo cere. 
monial and suggestion of the ancient gym, 
bolism and its social function, acco 
the visual story as the medicine man and 
his helpers perform the healing ritual for 
the small lad. Rich colors of desert Setting 
of costume, and the authentic design of the 
painting give beauty appealing to art 
anthropoligy or social studies classes of any 
age. 


MPpany 


Speech: Gestures. 10 min. Young Amer 
ica Films. 

Contrasts two speakers using the sam 
words, but with what a difference when 
one uses natural, descriptive gestures, 
Shows a good speaker seen as well as heard, 
If your listeners wish you or they wer 
somewhere else this film is for you and 
your speech classes, as are others in the 


series on stage fright, posture, and use of 
the voice. 


Let’s Catch Fewer Colds. 


also, Coronet. 


Finding fun in good health is illustrated 
as students explain colorful posters they've 
made. A look right into Billy’s head shows 
mouth, nose and throat structure, and what 
happens if he has a cold. Rules to prevent 
colds and what to do if you fail to keep the 
rules. Excellent constructive suggestions 
and apt handling in this film merit attention 
by parents, teachers and health workers as 
well as by school youth. 


10 min. color 


Clay in Action. 
Britannica Films. 


Sculptor Arturo Fallico builds an arma 
ture and models a head, showing his method 
of making a portrait in clay, building planes 
and masses, smoothing features with his 
skilled thumb. For advanced art classes. 


10 min. Encyclopaedia 


Playground Directors Guide for Elemen 
tary Schools is a very useful 36-page 
manual, issued by Los Angeles City School 
Districts, Alexander J. Stoddard, superin 
tendent; a concise practical handbook pre 
pared by staff members of physical and 





CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


en October an important announcement of the publication of a new research journal 
—the California Journal of Educational Research —was sent by the California 
Teachers Association to all California school districts, county offices, colleges and univers’ 


ties, and libraries. 


We are happy to report that the response 
to the California Journal of Educational 
Research was immediate and enthusiastic. 
Twenty-four states, in addition to Califor- 
nia, became early subscribers. Within the 
State, 28 of the 33 colleges and universities 
are using the magazine; 34 of the 58 county 
school offices are subscribers; and a surpris- 
ing proportion of the school districts are on 
the subscription list. Some of the districts, 
both large and small, have sent in multiple 
subscriptions, indicating that the journal has 
widespread appeal for their staffs. 


Three issues cf the journal have been 
published to date; the next issue will be off 
the press in September. Although our 
supply of back issues is limited, we can fur- 


nish copies to most of our late subscribers. 
The journal is published 5 times a year; the 
annual subscription rate is $6. School dis 
trict funds may be used to purchase the 
California Journal of Educational Research. 
The new research journal serves a unique 
role, one which makes the publication an 
indispensable reference source for school 
administrators. We are attempting to inter 
pret in nontechnical language the most 
significant research studies that have been 
completed in school district and county 
research departments, in the State Depart 
ment of Education, and in the various 
colleges and universities. Emphasis is placed 
upon research that has practical application 
for school use. Every school district office 
has a need for this research publication. 
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health education and youth services branch, 
lawrence E. Houston, director. 


Broadcast News, AM, FM, Television, is 
ublished by Radio Corporation of America, 
Engineering Products Division, Camden, 
New Jersey; subscription $4 for 12 issues. 
John P. Taylor is editor. This profusely- 
illustrated periodical is of great value to all 
workers in the technical fields of broad- 


casting. 


Eugenical News, a review of eugenics, 
and related problems of human heredity, 
population and the family, with special 
reference to education and social action, is 
published quarterly by American Eugenics 
Society; acting executive secretary is Dr. 
Maurice Bigelow, professor emeritus, 
biology, Columbia University; address 1790 
Broadway, room 1404, New York 19, New 
York. 


Youth Argosy, an educational, nonprofit 
membership organization, cooperating with 
other groups to provide low-cost travel with 
the serious purpose of broadening intellec- 
tual, cultural and spiritual horizons and 
cementing friendly relations with young 
people of all nations, creeds and races. 
Youth Argosy magazine, now in its second 
volume, carries the story of its members in 
experiences, plans, and discussions; price per 
issue, 25c; address the international head- 
quarters at Northfield, Mass. 


To inform California public school 
teachers and librarians of the material that 
is available on the State’s geology, and 
mineral resources and industry, the State 


Division of Mines and the Department of 
Natural Resources has assembled an infor- 
mation kit of representative publications and 
publication source-lists. Teachers and librar- 
ians desiring this kit may obtain it free on 
request to Roy Nielsen, Librarian, State 
Division of Mines, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco. 


Health and Fun, by Charters-Smiley- 
Strang, answers a long-felt need in the field 
of health instruction. The basic principles 
of health are presented in picture form to 
eliminate the vocabulary problems of the 
first grade. The text-workbook is designed 
to conform to the reading readiness program 
of the first grade. Many teachers sugges- 
tions are included. Macmillan; 64c. 


At Home on Our Earth, by Whipple and 
James, is intended to serve a two-fold pur- 
pose — first, to give a regional study of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and, secondly, to maintain 
and extend the geography principles that 
were developed in the first three books of 
the series. The outstanding single feature 
of the book is its maps. The approach to 
map reading, so well developed in the first 
books of the series, reaches in this book the 
climax of effectiveness. Macmillan: $2.96. 





The American Nature Study Society has 
its national headquarters at the office of 
the secretary-treasurer, Richard L. Weaver, 
address P.O. Box 1078, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. President and _ conservation 
chairman is Richard W. Westwood, 1214 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC. 
Official publications of the Society are, — 
Outdoor Illustrated; News Letter; Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet. 


Life Adjustment Booklets are published 
monthly, September through May, 60c 
each, and cover in an authoritative and 
interesting way the problems of the teen- 
ager. Address Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, for complete catalog of guidance 
materials and occupational information. 


Be Your Own Lighting Expert, how you 
can make the most of your present facili- 
ties, is a valuable illustrated article by 
Charles D. Gibson, supervising field repre- 
sentative, Los Angeles Office of School 
Planning, State Department of Education. 
Formerly a California classroom teacher and 
superintendent of schools, he presents in 
NEA Journal, April issue, practical material 
in a helpful way. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Your Young Life, by Marjory Hall. High 
school girls, clear through the senior class, 
will read this story of Fern Clayton and her 
work on a magazine —and then read it 
again. Learning what was expected of her 
and how to get on with people, is winningly 
told against a background of romance. 


Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


Senior Year, by Anne Emery. Romance 
that formerly flitted into the final chapters 
of books for high school girls, here, as in 
many recent volumes, comes in with the 
first chapter and claims all the rest. West- 
minster Press; $2.50. 


Trigger John’s Son, by Tom Robinson, 
illustrated by Robert McCloskey. “A full- 
size novel for the young .. .” Perhaps the 


invwwriy SCORE LE 


SAVES UP TO 9OZ% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 
expensive and simple to use . . . can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests ... no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90%.of scoring time .. . 


score tests . . 





no answer key necessary to 
. automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 


Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 





7 cents each 





REQUEST PERMISSION ‘TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


Ie] ¢ CALIFORNIA TEST BURE 
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A FRESH APPROACH 


to social studies! 


cooperative stories 





"It's often quite a problem finding just 
the right picture to use in social 
studies,’ writes Mrs. Consuelo Smith, 
San Francisco elementary school 
teacher. "They must be _ interesting, 
provoke thought and inspire youngsters 
to do research on their own. 


"I've found the answer in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, which gives pic- 
tures and articles for every unit of work 
we take up—home, school, community, 
state, country, world, holidays and so 
on. They not only encourage class dis- 
cussion, but also serve as excellent 
pieces for our newspaper and coopera- 
tive stories. 


Learns new teaching techniques 


‘| keep up professionally on new trends 
by reading the Christian Science 
Monitor's Education pages. That's where 
| learn methods which make teaching 
easier and more effective. One article 
explained new uses for our tape re- 
corder which | hadn't even considered.” 


How you can save time 


The interpretive reporting and timely 
features of the Christian Science 
Monitor can save you hours of tedious 
research for source material. This inter- 
national daily newspaper not only re- 
ports the day's events as compiled from 
its exclusive global offices, but also 
furnishes vital background information 
to help you appraise and interpret the 
news. 


Penetrating reviews of new books, 
plays, movies, music and art help you 
speak with added authority and round 
out information you need for lectures, 
forums and discussions. 


Special rate for school subscriptions 


For a handy way to order your school 
subscriptions, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it with your remittance. This 
saves you four dollars! 


The Christian Science Monitor 

One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine- 

month subscription to the Christian 

Science Monitor at the special school 

rate. (You save $4.00.) 
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How a San Francisco 
teacher found valuable 
material for class news- 
paper, discussions and 


author has inherited the spirit of Tom 
Sawyer. He succeeds in putting that spirit 
into his books. Trigger, a run-away twelve- 
year-old, is the center of the story, but his 
adult friend, George Smith, is worth know- 
ing, too. Trigger John’s Son, 1934, is now 
put out for the boys of today. Viking; $2.50. 

Midnight Patriot, by Emma L. Patterson. 
“The spy flings away honor in the sight of 
men,” said John Jay to the young man who 
became a secret aid to the cause of the 
Colonies. The arrival of the British in New 
York is the opening event in a novel that 
makes Revolutionary history come alive for 
young people. Longmans; $2.75. 

Young Nathan, by Marion Marsh Brown. 
The fictionized biography of Nathan Hale, 
our Revolutionary spy, who regretted that 
he had but one life to give for his country. 
Westminster; $2.50. 

The Long Portage, by Herbert Best. A 
New York waterfront orphan in the French 
and Indian War, and Lord Howe, his bene- 
factor. The Battle of Ticonderoga. Good 
history and a compelling story. Viking; 
$2.50. 

Crazy Horse, Great Warrior of the Sioux, 
by Shannon Garst; illustrated by William 
Moyers. A sympathetic, well-written life of 
the great Sioux leader. An excellent chron- 
ology and bibliography at end. Houghton 
Mifflin; $2.75. 

Fiddling Cowboy (illustrated), by Adolph 
Regli, author of The Mayos, Pioneers in 
Medicine. A swift-moving story of the Old 
West in the middle *70’s, worth any boy’s 
reading. McKay; $2.50. 

Dog Show, a selection of favorite dog 
stories; with portraits of real dogs by Marie 
C. Nichols. Compiled by Wilhelmina Har- 
per. Sixteen of the choicest, including 
“Gulliver the Great,” “Lassie Come-Home,” 
“A Boy and a Dog,” by Elsie Singmaster, 
and “Mickey,” by Edward Weeks. Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $2.75. 


The Playmaker of Avon, by Charles 
Norman. Admirable for high schools and 
junior colleges. It might be entitled “Shake- 
speare and His Friends”; clear and interest- 
ing explanations of the original material. 


McKay; $3. 


South Pole Huskey, by Charles §. Strong. 
A story for every boy, against the back- 
ground of an Amundsen expedition. Long- 
mans; $2.75. 


Tree of Freedom, by Rebecca Caudill. A 
vivid story of settlers’ life in Kentucky in 
1780. The Venable family are true to life, 
end Stephanie is an admirable heroine. 
Viking; $2.50. 

Boarding School, by Regina J. Woody; 
illustrated by Janet Kimball. What Abby 
Hawes, who had traveled with her parents 
but had never been to school, had to learn 
when she entered Waban Hall Academy. A 
storv girls will love. Houghton Mifflin; 
$2.50. 


INDIANA CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Department of Education, and lay 
groups. 


13. Role of the Institution in Edu- 
cational and Professional Leadership. 
The importance of an adequate fac- 
ulty, high in leadership qualities, was 
stressed by many groups. Teachers 
who are preparing teachers should 
have had wide experience in the public 
schools and should be constantly in 





real touch with them. Emphasis “ 
placed upon the importance of partici 
pation in professional organizations 





14. Cooperative Development and 
Application of Standards. Two SUgges. 
tions were advanced: 1. that a Counc 
be formed with balanced representa. 
tion from 16 interested organizations 
and 2. that the NEA, in conference 
with interested agencies, evolve a gen: 
eral statement; that the NEA designate 











its department, the American Associa. 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educ. 
tion, to interpret these principles ip 
written standards of accreditation; that 
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the NEA designate the AACTE as the 
official agency to use these standards 
4g an instrument in conjunction with 
the legal agencies, these agencies hav- 
ing been major participants in the 
foregoing steps. 

The Conference recommended that 
the NEA, through the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, institute a program and 
take the steps necessary for developing 
and maintaining an understanding and 
acceptance by all members of the pro- 
fession and by lay groups of the 


program of evaluation and accrediting 
of teacher education programs. 





MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 
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NOTE: i¢ you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 
2, Mass. 
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JUVENILE PROTECTION 
(Continued from Page 15) 


years a very serious problem — vanda- 
lism, immorality, and other sorts of un- 
desirable conduct. This year our PTAs 
sent out letters to parents urging them 
to offer chaperonage to their children, 
or to visit them during the week, to be sure 
that they had a place to stay and would not 
be sleeping in their cars or on the beaches, 
and to see to it that they had enough money 
for food, and so on. This matter of paren- 
tal responsibility, however, could not be the 
whole solution for the situation, because we 
realized that most of the high-school visitors 
to Balboa-Newport area would not welcome 
chaperonage (certainly the boys would not). 
So, more had to be done. 


The Juvenile Protection chairman of our 
largest district, from which most of the 
visitors to Balboa go, received splendid 
cooperation from a noted youth group 
leader in a plan for a program of activities 
at Balboa which would be wholesome. They 
worked out a schedule for a series of meet- 
ings before vacation week, which were 
attended by representatives from many high 
schools. Then the young people, with the 
guidance of a few adults, formed commit- 
tees, made up a calendar of events, secured 
a “clubhouse” in Balboa, made posters, rode 
up and down the streets in jeeps to let the 
young people know about the entertain- 
ments available, and altogether conducted a 
program of activities which decreased the 
vandalism and police problems by 70 per 
cent. So enthusiastic is everybody with the 
results that the Balboa Chamber of Com- 
merce, which did not sponsor any activities 
this year, has asked to be allowed to do so 
next year and has promised a sizable mone- 
tary donation. The young people have 
formed a permanent committee, have elected 
officers, and intend to meet twice early 
next spring, before Easter vacation, to pre- 
pare a more extensive program than they 
were able to do this year when they had 
such a short time for preparations. 


Other projects can, for lack of space, 
merely be listed, without details. Recrea- 
tional facilities have been increased almost 
everywhere; liquor licenses protested: pub- 
lic health projects undertaken; leaders 
secured for youth groups: youth groups 
sponsored; foster homes secured; camper- 
ships awarded; chaperonage provided for 
teen-age parties; indecent shows stopped; 
curfew ordinances established; “comics” and 
salacious literature controlled: various meas- 
ures undertaken against gambling: measures 
to counteract poor behavior and vandalism 
in theatres: guidance and counselling serv- 
ices established; employment for teen-agers: 
youth councils formed; underpasses and 
tunnels patrolled by parents; much work to 
improve county detention homes, to secure 
segregation of dependent from delinquent 
children; to provide equipment, to establish 
a school in the home, etc.; and so on. 


Throughout the State many conferences 
have been held leading to the Mid-Century 
White House Conference to be held in 
Washington in December. 


An integral part of our Juvenile Protec- 
tion work is our constant concern to secure 
for all youth-serving agencies properly 
qualified personnel. In law-enforcement, 
for example, we urge city police depart- 
ments and county sheriffs’ offices to estab- 
lish juvenile divisions, wherever the density 
of population justifies added personnel. To 
this end we have cooperated with the very 
fine Delinquency Control Institute of the 
University of Southern California, which 


SONGS 
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RECORDS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from 
all parts of the nation, RCA Victor is 
re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the 
educational series that has been popular 
with schools for many years. 


These RCA Victor records were origi- 
nally selected and recorded to aid in 
accomplishing specific aims and objectives 
in the school music program. They are 
recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard 
records for use in the classroom. 


Catalog Includes 
Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of 
titles in such classifications as : Songs, Melo- 
dies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 

These RCA Victor Records are made 
of non-breakable vinyl plastic. They play 
at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
Dotice and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
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: Educational Services, Dept. 133-I . 
: Radio Corporation of America : 
s Camden, N. J. a 
: Please send me catalog of single records in : 
. the RCA Victor Educational Series. : 
i a 
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New Direct Process 
Workbooks 


(FOR USE ON FLUID-TYPE MACHINES) 
Grade 



















Price 








(0 Seatwork for Beginners....(1) $3.00 
Lj] King Size Alphabet (1) 2.50 
ia meets Book 3... ...-(1) 3.00 
(J We Learn to Read................ (1) 3.00 
LL} Mother Goose Activities....(1) 2.50 
[] Reading for Beginners...... (1) 3.00 
Sh rN NONE asia ecesemenct (1) 2.50 
(] First Number Book.......... (1-2) 3.00 
_] We Learn About Numbers (1) 3.00 





o We Learn to Add and 
Subtract 


































EEE TERDIOS oc. -<ccseicanses-s-- ( 3.00 
0) My Indian Book.... 2.00 
Science Book ...................--- 2.50 
Holidays and Heroes........ (3-4) 2.50 
() Birds We Should Know..(All) 1.50 
LJ es We Should Know (All) 1.50 
(] Room Decorations ............ (All) 2.50 
[L] New Room Decorations..(All) 2.50 
() Art Decorations ................ (All) 1.50 
4 Schoolroom Decorations..(All) 2.00 
Monthly Art Aids ............ (All) 3.00 
(J Holidays and Playdays....( All) 3.00 
LJ Seasonal Decorations........ (All) 3.00 
() School Holiday Posters....(All) 3.00 
: Mastering a English .. .-(6) 3.00 
Mastering Good Usage.. (7- 12) 3.00 
() The Parts of Speech ...... (7-12) 3.00 
H eek NII icc ciasicsccscc (4-8) 2.00 
Geography of the U. C.....(4-8) 3.00 
([] Geography of Europe........ (4-8) 3.00 






(Circle Choice of Grade on the Following) 


() Reading— Grade 1-2-3-4-5........ (Each) $2.50 
L] Language — Grade 2-3-4-5...... (Each) 2.50 
CL} Arithmetic — Grade 1-2-3-4-5..(Each) 2.50 


FLASH CARDS 
















OQ) Alphabet ........ $1.25 [ Addition ........ $1.25 
0) Phonics .......... 1.75 ([) Subtraction .... 1.25 
NN Sipccpticuas 1.50 [J Multiplication 1.25 
Music Borders 1.00 [J Division ........ 1.25 
Lj Fraction-Percentage ..........-0-:..--.......0.---<. 1.00 


GAMES & CHARTS 


0) Phonic Lingo 1 (Gr. 1-2).... 











() Phonic Lingo II (Gr. 3-5).. 1.75 
(J) Phonic Dog House Game...... ee 
(] Phonic Teaching Outfit........ ceo 280 
(] Phonic Talking Letters... <n EO 
(J Special Phonic Cards......................-00-+-- 2.75 


(CL) Addition and Subtraction Bingo.......... 1.25 

CL] Multiplication and Division Bingo...... 1.25 

(J Bulletin Board Charts (Circle Choice): 
Grade 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8............ (Each) 1.00 



















Doctor Dolch Reading 
Materials 
(1) Basic Sight Vocabulary Cards............ $ .75 
[a coupe Wrens AOMPUS........-.:...<....<.2.c.-c00 75 
() Picture Words Cards........................-2:..+ 15 
(] Picture Readiness Game.......................... 1.25 
L) Group Word Teaching Game.................. 1.25 
[] Group Sounding Game..................0......... 1.75 
Lj Sight Syllable Solitaire..............0000........ 1.50 
EA POEONNATNG MOOD anc sno sscnciccsceccecececcscnscve 1.50 
EIU BND sr en 1.50 





(Estimate Postage at 10c for each Book and 
15e per Set for Flash Cards or Games; 
California Sales Tax 3%) 


(SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY ! 


( 3617 Wellington Rd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. } 
( Phone — AXminster 3-6022 


(C1 Send Items Checked Above. [] Enclosed } 
Srenetaesaegetase cance Payment and Postage. [] Send ) 
( Single Hectograph $3.40. [] Send Double 


Hectograph $7.25. 
] booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 

a graded, illustrated Catalog of 
io & Spirit Workbooks, Posters, 
{ Music, Rhythm Band Instruments and other 5 
Teaching Aids. 











I enclose 10c. Please send new 1950 
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gives a 12-weeks training course in juvenile 
work to law-enforcement officers. We have 
been privileged to speak to this class, tell- 
ing them about our organization, and par- 
ticularly about our Juvenile Protection work, 
and suggesting how we can cooperate with 
juvenile officers and how they can work 
with us. 


Reduced to cold print, this account con- 
veys a most inadequate idea of the vast 
amount of energy and thought that has 
been expended in our California Congress 
on the multitudinous problems of Juvenile 
Protection. But we know that progress has 
been made, the over-all situation is a little 
better than it was a year ago, and there is 
an increasing awareness on the part of all 
segments of the community that protection 
1s a total community task. It is a heart- 
warming experience to work with the many 
fine people in the public and private agen- 
cies of the child welfare field, and to find 
that they are all genuinely interested in 
youth. Which all adds up to the conclusion 
that it is indeed a privilege to be a Juvenile 
Protection chairman. 





‘It’s News to Me™ 


oo are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to edu- 
cators. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find any 
of these items locally, write to this magazine 
and we will tell you where you may find 
them. 


Vaporite self-filling marking pens are be- 
coming widely used in the schools. Felt 
writing-nib comes in 3 widths, 1, 4, and 
¥g inches. These brush-pens, convenient 
pocket-size, are leak-proof; mark legibly and 
evenly; the ink flows instantly, freely; dries 
instantly and is available in 8 colors. 


The American Folding Fifties are a trio 
of strong, handy chairs for cafeterias, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, auditoriums and other 
uses. Designed for even greater comfort 
than their predecessors, the famous “For- 
ties.” Have wider, deeper, shaped seats; 
wider, deeper, formed back panels. No 
sliding nor binding parts, no snagging, 
pinching or soiling hazards. Fold quickly 
and quietly. Light —- easy to carry and to 
store. 


First Aid Information Wheel gives au- 
thoritative first aid information quickly — 
indicates the symptoms and care in all emer- 
gencies. Prepared by a director of health 
and physical education; single wheels $1, 
lower prices for quantity. 


Tot 50 stapling kit comes in an attractive 
purse- and pocket-size plastic case together 
with 1,000 standard Tot staples. Will firmly 
bind at least 20 sheets of paper with the 
slightest pressure. _On sale in stationery, 
hardware, drug and department stores for 
98 cents complete. 


New Tape Recorder. Recording 2 full 
hours on 7-inch dual tape, tone control for 
the play back and an instant stop switch are 
features; compact, weighs 17 pounds. Re- 
tails for $109.50. Cannot erase accidentally 
Can be used as a public address system 











Vanorite 


Writes Smoothly 
Ink Flows Freely 
Marks Any 
Surface 
Wet or Dry 
PERMANENT 


and 
WATERPROOF 


SELF-FILLING 
MARKING PEN 


INSTANT DRYING 
INK —8 Colors 
FELT WRITING 
NIB — 3 Sizes 

PRICE $4 


Vaporite PENS 
SOLVE MARKING 


PROBLEMS IN ALL 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 











HARRY DEHN 
Agent 
50 North Ist Street 
California 


San Jose 
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- Try these brand new PUZZLE 
% PLANS for initial or remedial 
, teaching in Reading, Num 
A bers, or Phonics. A fascinat- 


ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, self 
correcting. Ten sets now 


hs 





<< ready. Ask for a free catalog 

< of PUZZLE PLANS and fine 

READING Workbooks, or send 75c plus 

NUMBERS 10c postage for sample set. 
PHONICS Specify subject. 

TTT FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FREE 


TT 
PT Te Ee 


EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS 
ACTIVITIES 
Teachers - Instructors: Send for SUNSHINE'S 
Money-making plan. Quick Sales! Samples on 


approval with details of Big Sales Contest, 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. 
Fulton St., New York 8, N. Y. 


ST-9, 115 












And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
PYMSTIeMGA COLFAX, IOWA fog 
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COMING EVENTS 


August 26 — CTA State Board of Direc- 


tors: regular meeting. San Francisco. 
, 


September 1 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


September 4— Labor Day. 


September 9 — ADMISSION DAY; 
Centennial Celebration of California's Ad- 
mission to the Union as a State. 


September 13, 14 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; state board of 
managers meeting. San Francisco. 

September 17 — U.S. Constitution Day. 

September 22-24 CTA Northern Sec- 
tion; annual training conference for leaders. 
Manzanita Lake Lodge, Mt. Lassen National 
Park. 

September 29-October 1— CTA South- 
ern Section; annual training conference for 
leaders. Camp Seeley, San Bernardino 
Mountains. 


September 30—-CTA Central Section; 


advisory committee meeting. Fresno. 


September 30 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 


October 1-4 — California School Trustees 
Association; 20th annual convention. U. S. 
Grant Hotel and Balboa Park, San Diego. 

October 4-7 — California Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 
San Diego. 

October 6— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

October 7 — CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

October 7 — California Association of 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
fall study conference. Alhambra. 

October 8 — California Association of 
Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance; executive committee meeting. San 
Diego. 

October 8-11 — California Association of 
Child Welfare and Attendance; annual 
meeting; conference on direction and im- 


provement of instruction and on child wel- 
fare. U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 


October 9 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Central Coast Section; 
business meeting. San Diego. 


October 9-11 — County and Rural Area 
Superintendents; 5th national conference. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 12 — Columbus Day. 


_ October 13, 14— State Board of Educa- 
tion; regular meeting. San Francisco. 


October 14—-CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 


October 15-17 — National Council for 
Educational Travel; meeting. Western Iili- 
nois State College, Macomb, Illinois. 


October 16-24 — United Nations Week. 
October 18-20—-NEA Department of 


Adult Education; annual fall conference. 
Chicago. 


_ October 20 — CTA North Coast Section; 
first annual training conference for leaders. 
Benbow’s Lodge on the Redwood Highway. 


October 20-21 — Council of California 
gga Associations; regular meeting 
Ico. 


(Please turn to Page 32) 
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E ‘ffective Teaching Programs 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class averages. Each time and 
energy saving course provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful practice 
exercises, and systematic testing. 


Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthusiasm because each interest- 
centered learning program challenges their thinking and encourages them to do their 
best work. 


McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students master the basic fundamentals 
and to aid them in forming habits of clear thinking — an asset throughout life. 


‘j) 


DO YOUR PUPILS 
ENJOY HISTORY? 


| 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS e COLUMBUS, OHIO 








They will if they use these new Southworth history books: 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD —A background history for the middle grades, 
noted for its child-appeal, its teaching aids, and its beautiful colored pictures. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD—A similar book for the middle grades, 


covering the explorers, the colonies, and our history through 1789. 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES —The better high school textbook just adopted by 


San Francisco for exclusive use with all average and low-ability groups! 


A WORKBOOK ON LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORKBOOK ON EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry, Highway Highlands 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetie Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


; Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use itm any 
grade. One game 99 cents. Two or more 
games 85 cents each, postpaid. 


ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 


Start the Semester 
Free from Worry 


“On-the-Job”’ Liability 
Insurance 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc. 


544 So. San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


$50,000 Limit of Liability 
$3 Annual Premium 


For further information consult your CTA 
Section Secretary or write our office. 
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-_ ... fOr the asking 


To be the first in your school with the new teaching ideas and devices, read the adver- 


tising columns in this issue. The coupon below is for your convenience in ordering several 


items. You are cordially invited to use the coupon. 


1b. Atoms, Energy, Electrons. Three ar- 
ticles in one booklet reprinted from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia give basic 
scientific facts and materials bearing upon 
the problems resulting from the develop- 
ment of atomic power. Greatest interest on 
the high school level, but available to 
teachers who wish to be able to answer the 
questions that are raised, even at the pri- 
mary level. Single copies only. F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co. 


2b. Suggested Activities for Social Stud- 
ies for Primary; for Third Grade; for Fourth 
Grade, compiled by the director of primary 
education and curriculum at Berwyn, IIl. 
The activities were carried out with Follett 
Unified Social Studies texts for those grade 
levels. In ordering, indicate grade desired. 
Follett Publishing Co. 


3b. Specimen Sets of Scoreze, the new 
device for scoring tests. Can be used with 
either hand or machine-scored tests. Saves 
teachers up to 90% of scoring time. De- 
signed for use only with California Test 
Bureau tests. Sets sent only to administra- 
tors, principals or supervisors. California 
Test Bureau. 


4b. Catalog No. 225 features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafeteria 
and kindergarten tables. The Monroe Com- 
pany, Inc. 


5b. Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations —a method used by schools 
and clubs throughout the country to raise 
funds for important group projects through 
sale of Sunshine cards. Sunshine Art 
Studios. 


6b. Catalog of U. S. Government Films 
for School and Industry. A listing of 16mm 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 


1b 2b 3b 4b 5b 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated: 3 cents are | 


films for entertainment and recreation, in- 
struction and church use. Castle Films. 


7b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune — 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will enjoy 
learning about our greatest natural resource 
with this entertaining and accurate booklet. 
Bituminous Coal - Institute. 


9b. Getting the Most Out of Crayons — 
Pamphlet on the uses of crayons, illustrated 
by four-color plates of crayon sketches. Ex- 
plains difference in crayon composition and 
type of work for which each kind is best 
adapted; directions for artistic blending and 
shading; with listing of old and new types 
of crayons available for educational use. 
Milton Bradley Company. 


10b. New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord catalog. Lists and classifies records 
especially for the elementary school music 
program. RCA Victor. 


12b. Tape recording booklet has interest- 
ing new ideas for every classroom. Gives 
case histories of how and where tape record- 
ings are used to lighten teachers work and 
improve students concentration. Minnesota 


Mining & Mfg. Company. 


14b. Source Materials for integrated nu- 
trition and health programs describes new 
classroom aids for teaching nutrition at 
various grade levels. Developed by special- 
ists in nutrition and education, these supple- 
mentary materials stress all food groups, in 
their proper inter-relationship. Wheat Flour 
Institute of the Miller’s National Federation. 


16b. Folder describing low cost 10-way 
protection insurance against sickness, acci- 
dent and quarantine. Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters will also send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag,” an attractive, useful souvenir. 


COUPON 


Oereccccccccwocccccnceseccesc ences ccccecceeccneseqseccccocccoccccecece 





Bradley Company, Milton 
California Test Bureau.... 
Central Scientific Compa 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc 
Christian Science Monitor......00000000000 ) 
Follett Publishing Company 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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31 
28 


ita al 3 

Fun-D’Drill Arithmetic Games... : 
Gel-Sten Supply Co............000.00...cccccc.. } 
Ginn and Company................200-000000000..... 25 
Iroquois Publishing Company................ 3 
Macmillan Company, The......000.0000000.. 24 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co..... 31 
Miller’s National Federation.................. 23 
Milton Bradley Company.......00...00.......... 29 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.............. 4 
Monroe Company, Inc., The.................... 0 
Pacific Coast Gas Association........ 3rd cover 
Palfreys’ School Supply Co........0.0.00....... 25 
Radio Corporation of America.............. 29 
School Service Company.............0...00..... 0 
Southern Pacific Company...................... 19 
Standard Oil Company.................. 4th cover 
Sunshine Art Studio......c.:.<c.ccccc2c:5.0cccce 30 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters............ 6 
VARGO WOOS ccc ee 30 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............. 20 





COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 31) 


October 20-21 — California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators Rep 
resentative Council; fall meeting. San Fran 


cisco. 


October 20-22 — American ° Association 
of School Administrators; meeting of super 
intendents of schools in cities with popula 
tion over 200,000. New York City. 


October 21—-CTA Central Section 


Council: regular meeting 


. Fresno. 


October 21—California Scholarship 
Federation; annual business meeting. Hotel 


Californian, Fresno. 


October 23 — CTA North Coast Section 


Council; regular meeting. 





October 26 


Eureka. 


California Committee for 


the Study of Education; regular meeting. 


Berkeley. 


October 27 — Navy Day. 


October 27, 28 — California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators Affir 


liations Committee; fall meeting. 


Berkeley. 


October 27, 28 — Delta Kappa Gamma; 
executive board meeting. Santa Barbara. 


October 28— CTA Northern Section 


Council regular meeting. 


Marysville. 


October 27-29—-CTA Bay Section; 
annual training conference for leaders. 


Asilomar. 


October 27-29—-CTA Central 


Section; annual 
leaders. Asilomar. 


October 27-29— California 


Coast 


training conference for 


Student 


Teachers Association; officers training com 


ference. Asilomar. 


October 28— National Association of 
Journalism Directors, California Division, 
Southern Section; fall meeting. University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


October 31 —Hallowe 


"en. 
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Could your present range 
pass a “temperament” test? 


The new gas ranges are truly congenial... 
do exactly what you want them to 


¢ 
SAYS -_ vA DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 





NO BOIL-OVERS OR BURNING 
Today’s top burners respond instantly 
to your instructions. Turn up the gas! 
You can get any additional amount of 
heat at once. Turn it down! You can 
immediately reduce full rolling boil to 
gentle simmer. There’s no stored heat 
to cause trouble. 


THE FINEST COOKING APPLIANCES 
MADE BEAR THIS @) SEAL 


Any gas range built to the rigid ‘““CP”’ standards 
is a modern masterpiece. It will make cooking 
easier for you than you ever thought possible. It 
will end guesswork. It will save time, food, fuel 
and money for you. So why put up with an obso- 
lete range another day? See the new “‘CP” models 
at dealers’ or your Gas Company. (CP Gas Range 
illustrated: Caloric) 





PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
for Coast Counties Gas and Electric Company, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Southern California Gas Co., 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
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NO SHIFTING OF PANS IN OVEN 
Steady air circulation distributes the 
heat evenly to every portion of a modern 
gas range oven. There are no hot or 
cold spots. You can bake four layers 
of cake at once and have each rise and 
brown identically. Oven watching is 
unnecessary. 


NO WAITING FOR OVEN TO HEAT 
The ovens of new gas ranges heat double 
quick—enable you to start both baking 
and roasting in a cold oven. This cold- 
start cooking saves fuel, saves your 
time. 


NO BROILER SMOKE OR SPATTER 
Easy-to-clean grill shields melted fat 
from heat zone, keeps it from burning. 
Live flame produces char-type steaks 
and chops that chefs would be proud of, 
while it consumes spatter and odor. 
You'll find broiling as easy as boiling 
with a new gas range. 


NO HARD-TO-CLEAN PARTS 

Is china difficult to wipe? Neither is 
a modern gas range because satiny- 
smooth porcelain enamel covers both 
outside and inside. Corners are rounded. 
All structural parts are concealed. 
Burners, trays, grates and racks are 
readily removable for cleansing. 
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To help keep planes safe—a “Peak Temperature __ To help save the West’s water—an inexpensive 


Indicator: This device, attached to motors, tells irrigation ditch lining. It’s made by coating 
pilots instantly if any cylinder begins to heat paper or aluminum foil with asphalt and 


up dangerously. keeps water from being lost into the ground. 


— oo 








; Bears aee 
To help protect diesel locomotives — a special detector and alarm which warns engineers if water 
leaks into the lubricating oil. Engines can be shut down quickly before expensive damage occurs. 


Three new developments in Standard’s laboratories 


We picked these three developments to tell than $35,000,000 in the last ten years, but its 
you about because they will probably never _ results have been immeasurable...not only in 
be manufactured by Standard of California. termsof better products but in thecreation of 


Although we developed them, looking for "°W jobs and greater opportunity for our own 
ways to help some of our customers meet people and those in many other industries. 
special problems, we expect to turn them 
over to other companies to produce. And 
this illustrates a point... 


Everything we discover that can possibly 
benefit you is brought to you in some way 
...even when the development leads us far 
outside our own field. And when we turn 
up a practical way to improve a petroleum 
product, we make prompt use of it and, in 
many cases, make it available to other com- 
panies under license. 


STANDARD OjL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 





Research at Standard is a vital, progressive 
force. It has called for an investment of more - 


